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OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS.—The 

EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is OPEN 
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Catalogue One Shilling. In the Evening, from a Seven 
till Half-past Ten, Admission Sixpence ; Catalogue Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 
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ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
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the aaewieg days, under the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, 

. QC., F.R.S., &c. 
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tained from the Secretaries at Nottingham (Dr. Robert- 
son, E. J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.S., Rev. J. F. M‘Callan). 
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HE GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE | 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1821. 


No. 11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 
Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
Total Invested Funds upwards of £2,750,000. 
Total Income upwards of £320,000. 
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WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
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QGEWING MACHINES. 


Purchasers should see 


“THE FLORENCE.” 


FOR FAMILY USE IT IS UNEQUALLED. 








In addition to Hemming, Felling, Fuaking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, and Gathering and Se ng on a Ruffle at the same 
time, it makes Four Different Stitches, has Patent Reversible 
Feed motion, fastens off its seams without stopp machine, 
and has other recent Improvements, for which the hest Pre- 
mium (Gold Medal) was awarded by the Committee on Sewing 
Machines at the Exhibition of the American Institute, held at 


New York, 1865. 
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FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
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WILLCOX AND GIBBS 
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DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
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hour ; in short, it is the Cheapest and 
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Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
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135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN to 
UEEN, begs to inform’ the aay geet ~ 
stitutions, and the public generally, 


bya 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel in- 
troduced a new series of his useful for 


excellence of temper, quality of a above 
ness in ce, must ensure universal 


competition. 
Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee or 
quality ; they are put up n boxes containing one gross each, 
, and the 


with label outside fac-simile of his signature, 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are expecially to their use, being of different degrees of 
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the various kinds of taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
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NOTICE.—A BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
THE PROFITS OF PANIOCS: 


AND OTHER REVELATIONS OF A CITY MAN, 
A NARRATIVE FOUNDED ON FACTS, 
By the Author of “Bubbles of Finance.” 
. In popular form, price One Shilling. 
*,* Ready on Saturday next. Orders requested immediately. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD EDITION IS READY TO-DAY. 
-.. TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


By VICTOR HUGO, Author of “Les Misérables.” 
3 Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 
“A free, spirited translation of a noble-book. It is difficult 
to dissent from those who fancy they discover in the author’s 
three volumes a romance, an epic poem, and a drama of real 





life. There is.also in the volumes acharming idyl, full of grace, 
sweetness, and simplicity. If there be anyone who can rise 
from the perusal of the book without — not — deeply 

or at least the mo- 


maeeee, be also enlightened, chastened, and, 
ment, we, ‘let no such man be trusted.’ "—Ilustrated 
London News. 


“A fisherman encounters.all the fury, and caprice, and 
treachery of outer nature in order to win a woman whom on 
his return he finds to have unconsciously but irrevocably lost 
her heart to another. But this plainest of stories is worked into 

uine tragedy by sd — lt poetic a, an at — 
some ons 0 ay, very rarely been surpasse 
"— Satu "Review 


in ‘ rda , 
- “As an idyl of homely loye and simple heroism, we know 

save parts of ‘Enoch Arden’ that can compare with the 
touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book.”— 


theneum. 
It Sapoatinle for us not to feel chained to the book by 
ofa master hand. The fight of man with sea 
is as it never has been rendered before, and 
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and 

probably will never be rendered again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 
“ Here we leave this semaghaatle book oat once more ex- 


our gratitude to the author, and our sense of the rich 

pomo and the sustaining and glowing eloquence by 
ois is pervaded.”— Patriot. 
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NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF KENNETT. By 


Bayaxrp Tayior. 2 Vols., 16s. 


A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. By 
Mrs. Du 


vrus Harpy. 2 Vols., 16s. 


MATTINS AND MUTTONS. By Cuth- 
Bert Bepe. 2 Vols., 16s, 
THE WHITE 





FAVOUR. By Henry 


Hou. 3 Vols., 24s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 


NOTICE.—THE THIRD EDITION IS NOW READY, 
WITH A MAP (SIXTH THOUSAND). 


A THOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB 
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MAINE, SEINE, MEUSE, AND 
KS OF NSTANCE AND LUCERNE, &c. 


By J. MACGREGOR, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 
With Illustrations. Small post 8vo, price 5s. 

“Tt possesses the rare merit of displa familiar districts 
of from an entirely new oe at view, It is written in 
a a style, so that one ascnaety sympathizes 
with the hero of the tale ; and it is profusely with a 
number of spirited and occasionally very humorous woodcu 
poe trey Ne 2 skipper and his craft in all sorts of places an 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Milton 
House, Ludgate Hill. 


This in 1 Vol, post 8vo, at all the Libraries and at all 
» price 16s., with Map and Appendices of Routes 


TRAVELLING IN SPAIN. 


By HENRY BLACKBURN. 





that is unaffectedly lively, and full of shrewd and accurate 
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tra 
whose adventures are here recorded were, how- 
something more than observers. Some artists 
of the party have given graceful evidence of their obser- 
spirited of Spanish 
an no less than nineteen of these illustrations, 
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of each chapter are fac-similes of embroideries brough 
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and interesting sketch of a journey through 
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NEW EDITION, BROUGHT UP TO THE YEAR 1866. 





VOLUME the FIRST, Just Published, price 21s,; VOLUME the SECOND, ready this Day, price 2ls., 


M'CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, 
GEOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, AND HISTORICAL, 


OF THE VARIOUS COUNTRIES, PLACES, AND PRINCIPAL NATURAL 
OBJECTS IN THE WORLD. 


NEW EDITION, carefully revised, with the Statistical Information brought up to the latest Returns. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 


WITH NUMEROUS COLOURED MAPS. 
Printed in a larger Type, and to be completed in Four Volumes, medium 8vo, price 21s. each. 





“The value of M‘Culloch’s ‘Geographical Dictionary’ was 
sufficiently attested by the numerous reprints and editions 
which were called for, and the Supplements which were from 
time to time added to it. Inthe eventful quarter of a century 
which has elapsed since the first edition of it was given to the 
public, so many important changes have taken place in every 
quarter of the globe, that it is clear the time has arrived for a 
thorough revision of the book. This has been entrusted to the 
Author of ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book,’ who has brought to 
the task the experience and peculiar knowledge which the na- 





ture of the book called for; and, without altering the character 
of ‘The Dictionary,” Mr. Martin has registered in its columns 
all the transformations which political events, extended com- 
merce, the spread of steam, and the application of electricity, 
have wrought throughout the whole habitable world. To the 
Merchant, the Politician, and the Man of Letters, this new 
edition, which is to be extended to four volumes, and is printed 
in a beautifully distinct type, is an acquisition of which every 
day will prove the value.”—Notes and Queries, May 19, 1866. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF MAUNDER’S POPULAR TREASURIES. 





Now ready, in fsep., price 10s. 6d. cloth, or 14s. bound in calf, 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY: 
A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL BIOGRAPHY. 


By 


SAMUEL 


MAUNDER. 


Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed, thoroughly Revised, and partly Re-written ; with about One 
Thousand additional Memoirs and Notices by W. L. R. Cares, Author of ‘*The Pocket Date-Book.” 





MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 10s. 6d. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY, 10s. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY TREASURY, 10s. 
MAUNDER’S TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 10s. 6d. 
AYRE’S TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 10s, 6d. 


LINDLEY AND MOORE’S TREASURY OF BOTANY, 2 


PARTS, 20s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just ready, in 10 Volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, price £2 14s., 
A HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 





‘¢The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having found a historian whose sound 


judgment is accompanied by a graceful liveliness of imagination. 


We venture to predict that this 


book will soon become, and long remain, the standard History of Scotland.”—Quarterly Review. 








Edinburgh : WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., 


LANDSBOROUGH’S EXPLORA- 


TION of AUSTRALIA from CARPENTARIA to MEL- 
BOURNE. By J.S. Laver, formerly H.M. Inspector of 
Schools. With Chart and Catalogue of Carpentaria Flora. 


THOMAS MURBY, 32 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C, 
SIMPKIN & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court. 





Recently published, Third Thousand, with a Postscript, price 6d., 


SCIENTIA SCIENTIARUM: Being 


some Account of the Origin and Objects of the VICTORIA 
INSTITUTE. By a Menuer. 


Just published, price 6d., 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS READ at 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING of the Members and 
ee ciate the VICTORIA INSTITUTE, on 24th May, 


1866, By the Rev. Waurer Mrrewenst, M.A. Cantab, Vice- | 
President. 


In July will be published, the First Number ot 


THE JOURNAL of the VICTORIA 
INSTITUTE, or PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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NEW NOVEL. 
This day, in 1 Vol., post 8vo, 10s, 6d., bevelled boards, 
THE 
ROMANCE OF MARY CONSTANT. 
WRITTEN BY HERSELF. 


“Hélas! hélas! que les choses passent et les souvenirs 
‘ demeurent.” 


London : SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 66 Brook Street, W. 





Price 3s. 6d., 12mo, cloth lettered, 


DR. CHARNOCK’S GUIDE to the 


TYROL, STYRIA, CARINTHIA, and SALZKAMMER- 
GUT. 


London: W. J. ADAMS, 59 Fleet Street. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
THE ENGLISH and their ORIGIN : 
plas te AP Sa fare Oe; nel 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 
Apollonius of Tyana, the Pagan Christ of the 
Third Century. An Essay by Albert Réville, 
Doctor in Theology, and Pastor of the Walloon 
Church in Rotterdam. Authorized Transla- 
tion, Fsep. 8vo, pp. 100; 3s. 6d. (John 
Camden Hotten. ) 


REVILLE is a Frenchman by birth 
. and a Protestant. He is well-known as 
a writer in the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
and, through that organ, has made public 
throughout Europe the existence of a power- 
ful liberal movement in the Dutch Church. 
His present work is not the first in which he 
has contemplated the mysterious religious 
movements which were contemporaneous 
with Christianity. ‘‘ Nero as Antichrist” 
is the title of one of his ‘‘ Essais de Critique 
feligieuse,” a volume published at Paris in 
1860. Itis said his views are very analo- 
gous to those advocated at the Court of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha; and they are not 
unfamiliar to professed theological readers, 
so far as they can be gathered from M. 
Réville’s own article in our Theological Review 
for July, 1864. The present essay might, 
however, have been written by a Churchman 
of any party, and would do credit to all. 

The increasing power of Christianity 
during the fourth century, though we find 
little direct testimony to that effect in the 

historians of the period, began to 
attract the serious attention of the emperors 
and the aristocracy of Rome. One great 
result was that a reformation of Paganism 
became a matter of necessity. In the 
rm oma century, it is well known 
how Julian tried to carry this into practice ; 
but the attempt made before Constantine 
had effectually secured the supremacy of the 
true religion, though not so familiar, is in 
many respects far more interesting ; for the 
contest was by no means so uneven, and the 
result, to human eyes, by no means so cer- 
tain. One thing had become clear, that if 
the attribute of universalism was to be 
infused into any reformed Paganism, it could 
only be done by setting up some human ideal, 
round whom all notions of holiness might 
crystallize, and in whom all nations of the 
earth, or, at all events, of the Empire, might 
imagine themselves blessed. To us it seems 
surprising that, with the Christ of the Gos- 
pels on the one hand, and the sensual poly- 
theism of the old State religion on the other, 
there could have been any doubt as to where 
any desirous of being pure-minded should 
turn, But the pride of the Roman civiliza- 
tion was still intact. The name of Christ 
himself might be reluctantly honoured ; but 
the mob of the nobles were as far as ever 
from being willing to reverence the shrines of 
those they considered malefactors, or even 
to accept the moral principles of a religion 
which placed’ them in many respects on an 
equality with their own slaves. Still the 
demand for an ideal which could be wor- 
shipped was too pressing to be altogether 
disregarded. It forced itself upon those 
minds which, in reality, governed affairs at 
that critical epoch, and we have a measure 
both of the state-craft and the spiritual 
wants of the day in the biography, or as it 
may be called the Gospel, of Apollonius of 
Tyana, by Philostratus. 

The book was by no means written in a 
spirit hostile to Christianity. The author and 
his mistress, Julia Domna, were anxious to 
appropriate all the good they thought the 
religion now so popujar amongst the middle 
and lower classes had unaccountably possessed 
itself of, and turn it to the advantage of 
a cultivated monotheism. They wished 


Apollonius should be like Christ, bit also 
that he should be different from, and 
superior to Him. He was made to be born 
at the same time. 

The messengers of Apollo sang at his birth, as 
the angels did at that cf Jesus. He is exposed 
to the attacks of enemies, though always engaged 





in doing good. He goes about from place to 
place whilst carrying out his work of reform ; he 
is accompanied by his favourite disciples, amongst 
whom, however, disaffection, discouragement, and 
even treachery make their appearance. When 
the hour of danger is at hand, in spite of the 
— advice of his friends, he goes straight to 
Rome, where Domitian is seeking to kill him, 
just as Jesus went up to Jerusalem and to certain 
death. Before that ie had been the victim of the 
murderous jealousy of Nero, as Jesus had been 
exposed to machinations of Herod Antipas. Like 
Jesus, he is accused of working his miracles of 
mercy by the aid of magic and unlawful arts, 
whereas he can only succeed in working them 
because he is the friend of the gods, and worthy 
to be esteemed as such. Like Jesus, on the road 
to Damascus, he fills an avowed enemy with 
wondering dismay bya triumphant apparition 
several years after his ascension. 


Jesus was only the offspring of an obscure and 
contemptible peel, His doctrine was but the 
refinement ofa paltry local tradition: His life, of 
which little was known by the great majority 
of his contemporaries, was extremely short. He 
soon fell a victim to the attacks of two or three 
priests, a petty king, and a procurator, and a few 
remarkable prodigies alone distinguished Him 
from a crowd of other existences which had 
nothing whatever to with the destinies of 
humanity. Apollonius, on the contrary, a Greek 
by birth, had stored his vast intellect with the 
religious doctrines of the whole world, from India 
to Spain ; his life extended over a century. Like 
a luminous meteor he traversed the universe, in 
constant intercourse with kings and the powerful 
ones of the earth, who venerate and fear him; 
and if he ever meets with hostility and opposition, 
he triumphs over it majestically, always stronger 
than his tyrants, never subject to humiliations, 
never brought into contact with public execu- 
tioners. The most wonderful miracles are per- 
formed at every step ; and although the partial 

reatness which was enjoyed for a time by the 

ewish Christ cannot be denied, and the partial 
truth which He taught cannot be gainsayed, and 
although those who have been driven into His 
small church by the abuses of popular Paganism 
are tolerated, yet it would be absurd to hail Him 
as the founder of the universal religion ; and it 
remains an obvious fact that he must play a ver 
secondary part by the side of the glorious an 
Divine Apollonius. 


M. Réville enters at length into the policy 
of the Roman Court at that time, which he 
considers bore one uniform tendency during 
the whole of the dynasty of Severus. Julia 
Domna, his wife, was a most ambitious and 
learned woman. She commenced that extra- 
ordinary series of female rulers who, under 
the names of the weak Caracalla, Elagabalus, 
and finally Alexander Severus, shared their 
thrones, their glory, and their deaths. 
** When we can trace the existence of a pro- 
longed female rule, more especially under the 
auspices of an absolute government, we may 
be quite sure that we shall soon find the 
direct consequences of female intervention in 
religious matters.” Accordingly, Julia Mzesa 
and Julia Mama carried out what Julia 
Domna had begun. The view taken by 
Gibbon of Julia Mesa and her son Elagabalus 
is very superficial. Far more probable is the 
explanation of M. Réville, that “‘ some of the 
almost incredible details which are recorded 
of the private life of Elagabalus may be 
attributed to the ignorance that prevailed 
respecting the symbolical character of the 
rites he practised.” But his career was only an 
episode, and he was abandoned by his mother 
even before he had entirely alienated the 
Pretorians. Still his fanaticism was sufficient 
to destroy the idea of those who had pre- 
sented him to the Senate as the undoubted 
son of Caracalla, through whom they hoped 
to regenerate the world. 


That idea was, that Greco-Roman Paganism 
needed reform, and that, without throwing its 
rinciples entirely overboard, its legends might 
e modified, and its nature altered into a kind of 
monotheism in which the sun would occupy the 
first place, and be worshipped as the source of 
physical as well as moral light, and so embraced 
in one and the same worship the most beautiful and 
the most popular divinities of ancient P ism, 
such as Apollo, HMsculapius, Esmoun, Melkart 





Mithras, and many other heroes, of a solar type. 
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The address ‘‘Soli invicto,” would thus have 
become the universal prayer. 


It must not be supposed for a moment 
that M. Réville is one to lament over the 
failure of this experiment. He is no modern 
Julian. Nor does this book contain any 
covert attack against Christianity, nor is there 
any under-current of what is called infi- 
delity to be detected in it. He speaks 
plainly enough on the value of the move- 
ment itself :— 


What was the result of this attempt to effect a 
Pagan reformation? A mere nothing. The 
burden was a heavy one to raise; the arms that 
tried to raise it were very feeble. The idea that 
any one could seriously believe it possible that 
the star of the Christ of the Gospels should pale 
before the rising of Apollonius of Tyana, serves only 
now to raise a smile. But even supposi at 
history could produce a sufficient number of well- 
authenticated facts to prove that the worship of 
this paragon of inspired wisdom had lasted longer 
than is usually thought by those who look upon 
his biography as an amusing romance, we cannot 
admit that the scheme of reform which was 
incarnated in himself produced any lasting im- 
pression upon the intellects or the institutions of 
the period. 

And he says, truly enough, that it is un- 
necessary to discuss seriously how much and 
how little historical value is to be attached 
to the account of Apollonius himself. Those 
who were much nearer than Philostratus in 
point of time had little respect for him. But 
Philostratus, of course, complains that his 
hero has been misunderstood. Probably, he 
was of the same stamp as the Alexander 
Abonoteichos or the Peregrinus of Lucian. 
The latter may be accepted as the reverse of 
the medal; such a Life of Apollonius as a 
Christian would have written. Al 

we see no reason to dispute the conclusion 
of M. Réville, that Apollonius ‘* was one of 
those itinerant preachers whose claims u 
the public attention were partly absurd and 
partly real, who were at one and the same 
time preachers and impostors, and who were 
a numerous body in the two first centuries.” 

The amount of thought and erudition in 
this essay is very considerable. As a con- 
tribution to the history of the rise of 
Christianity it cannot be overvalued. There 
is nothing in the tone to shock the most 
orthodox, and perhaps for the first time the 
key to the composition of Philostratus has 
been discovered. The splendid but bulky 
tome of Olearius which oe long been the 
chief authority on the impostor of Tyana 
must give place to this elegant specimen of 
modern typography and modern criticism. 








ENGLISH ETHNOLOGY. 


The lish and their Origin: a Prologue to 
y nn English History. By Luke Owen 
Pike, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Pp. 268, 92. 
(Longmans. 1866.) 

HE origin of the English, so long 
T agitated, appears to be a problem | 
unsolved, or unsatisfactorily solved. This is 
a fresh attempt, by a vigorous hand, to find 
the solution. It is an attempt by one 
thoroughly imbued with the conviction that 
race is the grand criterion in history, and 
that ethnology lies at its very root. It 
embraces a consideration of all the kinds of 
evidence, traditional, historical, philological, 
physical, and psychological, is free from 
dogmatism, and is in the hands of an ex 
whose education and profession have i- 
liarized him with the laws of evidence, These 
he must be acknowledged to have applied 
fairly to the points at issue. He has, at the 
same time, perceived with much acuteness 
the inconsistencies and inconclusive “4 
ments of his predecessors. Still, he 
disclosed these with exemplary candour, as 
one standing in the presence of the diffi- 
culties of his subject and the prepossessions 
of his readers. When treating of the — 
ideal pictures of a very incautious au 
the late Dr. Robert Knox, he protests with. 
commendable firmness against the passive 
admission of the opinions of medical 
but fails to give us the touchstone by which 
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we are to test the true worth of the argu- 
ments of an advocate, whether in forensic 
matters or in science. However, we may 
ag go to him the credit of not hav- 
ing lent himself to the nisi prius spirit in 
this learned inquiry. The great conclusion 
of his treatise is stated in these sentences :— 
Let it content us to know that our charac- 
teristics are, in the main, decidedly Cymric ; 
that in » of the Romans and their legions, 
in spite of the Angles, the Saxons, the Frisians, 
the Jutes, the Danes, and the Normans, the 
le of Britain have developed into very nearly 
Phat kind of maturity which might have been 
expected from her pre-Roman inhabitants. 
But let it, nevertheless, not be forgotton that 
therearecertain minor points of difference between 
the characteristics of the Cymri, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain them, and the 
characteristics of the English. Such a result 
would, if we allow the possibility of a mixed 
race, follow naturally upon an intermixture of a 
small proportion of Teutonic blood with a very 
large proportion of Cymric blood. (P. 245.) 
That the modern English must be regarded 
mainly as a mixed race, with localized popu- 
lations in different spots of our country, more 
or less pure or unmixed, has been advocated 
before. The novelties of our author refer to 
the two other points, that our great cha- 
racteristics as a nation are of non-Teutonic 
origin, and are to be chiefly attributed to our 
most remote progenitors, the ancient Britons. 
In thesupport of both these positions Mr. Pike 
has adduced muchevidence. Indeed, for the 
first, his facts and his reasoning are such that 
they must be regarded as having given it a 
foundation, in the face of all our prejudices 
and pre ions. For the second, our 
Siatiates of the ancient Britons is so in- 
complete, that it is not surprising that his 
opinion might be rendered more admissible 
further corroboration, were it procurable. 
© says :-— 
When the Romans first invaded the island 


they found an almost purely Celtic population, 


all speaking a language which did not probabl 
differ more in different parts of South. Britain 
than the several dialects of English differ from 
one another at the present day. The population 
was also probably purely Celtic in the time of 

i for, had it been otherwise, had there 
been any Saxons or Frisians, or Angles, or Jutes 
in the island, we may be tolerably certain that 
so great an admirer of the Germans as Tacitus 
would not have omitted to mention the fact. 
(P. . 36.) 

His remark on the Caledonians must not 
be forgotten. ‘* Namque rutilze Caledoniam 
habitantium come, iartus, Germanicam 
originem adseverant.” And with respect to 
a su uent age, after the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain, the author observes :— 

If we the principle of absorption to the 
sohabitentt ct Britain at the time of ‘the Roman 


ion, we shall see that the descendants of 
the Britons 


i who intermarried with the Roman 
colonists might have been, in two or three 
ea) all intents and purposes Britons. 


He then contends that the immigrant 
Saxons or Frisians, Angles, and Jutes, were 
derived from a narrow strip of coast, which 
could not, without sending out its entire 

ion, contribute such an overwhelm- 
amount of emigrants as either to popu- 
late the whole land of our island, or to 
destroy and eradicate the seeds of the 
ancient British race. On the contrary, they 
would necessarily subdue the coast regions 
and make but little impression upon the 
inland districts ; where the British people, 
even if reduced to slavery, would remain, 
and that in tolerable purity, or but so little 
mixed that their descendants would retain 
the original type. He relies on the opinion 
that the towns were not generally captured 
the Saxons. He further admits the views 
some preceding writers, that the ancient 
Britons were a people endowed with the germ 
of vitality in themselves, unlike many of 
those remote races with which modern 
have come into contact, and which 

opean civilisation. ‘No Such. difference 

‘uropean o su erence 
existed between the Romans, the Saxons, or 





the Normans and the Britons, so that the 
latter were able to support themselves in the 
presence of the former. Of all the western 
regions of England, for his arguments mainly 
apply to the English portion of the island, 
the author maintains that history affords us 
no evidence that it— 


Ever become really Saxonized otherwise than in 
speech ; and we may reasonably suppose that in 
the west of Northumberland, in Cumberland, 
notwithstanding a few Scandinavian raids upon 
the coast, in the west of Yorkshire, in Lanca- 
shire, perhaps even in Cheshire and Shropshire, 
in Herefordshire, in Monmouthshire, in the west 
of Somersetshire, and in Devonshire, a popula- 
tion exists, only less purely Celtic than that of 
Cornwall or of Wales itself.” (P. 58.) 


Of the Danish conquest he has formed 
a not dissimilar impression. Its effects 
he regards to have been, in the main, 
the substitution of Danish for Saxon 
blood, and that to no small _ extent, 
and probably also an increase of the non- 
British element. The Saxons and the Angles 
would suffer most from these invaders, whilst 
with the pure Britons of the West they were 
commonly in alliance. Hence, the general 
result of this portion of our author’s inquiry 
appears to be—for the conquest of the 
Normans and all subsequent immigrations 
have been of slight influence—not precisely 
what he states, ‘‘ that the new blood infused 
into the old English (British) stock has been 
more Celtic than Teutonic,” but that the new 
blood from Teutonic sources has been in such 
proportions as not to have been able mate- 
rially to alter the original stream. If we 
leave on one side the question, whether in 
different regions of England there may not 
exist populations still possessing larger shares 
of these injected streams in their veins than 
in others—a question the author has not dis- 
cussed—we may safely allow that he has 
succeeded in giving a strong air of proba- 
bility to his position, that we are a more non- 
Teutonic than Teutonic people. 

As to language, that weak point in most 
ethnological theories, it is stated on the 
authority of Professor Max Miiller, that of the 
words of our dictionaries not one-third can be 
traced toa Teutonic origin. Mr. Pike maintains 
that all our grammar is not wholly Teutonic, 
and instances the Romance termination 
-ble of many of our nouns, the formation of 
our plurals by the addition of s, &c. These 
peculiarities do not carry us to a Teutonic 
point of origin, but neither do they bring us 
nearer to a Celtic one. And here, in order 
to maintain his theme, he is led to argue in a 
singular manner that the peculiar English 
sound th, not present in Teutonic languages, 
is from a Cymric source. Without denying 
the presence of the Anglo-Saxon two dis- 
criminative letters or symbols D, 8, and P, pb, 
he says they can never prove the existence 
of corresponding sounds. The best Anglo- 
Saxon authorities are not driven to such ex- 
tremities, but ascribe to the language two 
vocal expressions dth and th, which are 
nicely distinguished by the above two letters 
of the alphabet. And in this obvious and 
rational course they appear to be deserving 
of every confidence—a confidence which, we 
believe, might be confirmed by an appeal to 
local dialects in England. 

A little further on, the author, as if for- 
getting the flattering account he had pre- 
viously and justly given of the Syren Phi- 
lology— 


‘* She will lend her aid joyously to cloak any 
ethnological absurdity ; she shrinks away 
abashed from the naked truth. She delights to 
set her lovers by the ears, and exults to see each 
of them breaking a lance in honour of some 
charm which she does not possess,” (p. 74,) 


pursues the suggestion of Edward Lhuyd 
and Prichard, and devotes more than a 
dozen pages to the coincidences of the Greek 
language and Welsh. And subsequently by 
a series of well-put suppositions, under the 
shadow of the great Ind -Germanic or Aryan 
hypothesis, he proceeds to give countenance 
to a Graco-Celtic or Graeco-Britannic con- 
nexion. Among the various probabilities 


used to give colour to this suggestion may be 
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mentioned Amédée ce learned argu- 
ments for deriving the Cymrig from the 
Cimbri and remotely from the Cimmerii ; 
his conclusion that the whole country from 
the Black Sea to the German Ocean was held 
by the latter ; that the Phoenician traders to 
Britain manned their vessels with Greek 
sailors ; that on Ceesar’s authority, the 
Druids used the Greek characters in writing, 
&c. In a later portion of Mr. Pike’s volume he 
inquires into the psychical resemblances be- 
tween the ancient Greeks and the modern 
English, and points out many remarkable 
ones. There is no doubt this line of argu- 
ment is flattering to the feelings of English- 
men, to find that they coincide in many of 
the features of their characters with a 
people who in several respects stand at 
the head of human races for exceilences of 
the noblest order. It hence becomes very 
alluring. But, whether these coincidences 
may not be referred to some more general 
laws and principles of fertile nature, may be 
deserving of consideration. Probably inde- 
pendent races of higher aspirations may 
occur in the world’s history in different ages 
and regions, and, if so, we may claim an 
exalted position on still higher and more 
proper grounds. It may be noted that Mr. 
W. G. Palgrave, the acute and reflective 
Arabian traveller, unhesitatingly affirms 
the Arabs to be the English of the Oriental 
world, and points out some striking resem- 
blances in character between the two races. 
In Chapter ITL., ‘‘ On Physical Characteris- 
tics,” the author proceeds to show that the 
English are not a fair-haired race, as it is 
presumed they should be if they were the 
descendants of the German tribes of Tacitus. 
‘‘Omnibustruces et coerulei oculi, rutile comex, 
magna corpora.—German.IV. Indeed, the re- 
sult of the inquiry respecting the colour of the 
hair of the English is to indicate that we are a 
dark-haired people, a result which is sup- 
ported by the extensive observations of Dr. 
Beddoe. It is easy to account for the con- 
clusions of superficial observers on such 
subjects as the colour of the hair. The 
Romans, no doubt, saw examples of much 
lighter hair among the German tribes than 
any which prevailed in Italy, and when 
golden locks began to be fashionable at 
Rome, they were procured from Germany. 


Nunc tibi captivos mittet Germania crines 
Arctoa de gente comam tibi, Lesbia, misi. 
Ovid Amor. 

Still the modern Germans themselves are 
far from being the light-eyed and light- 
haired people which would be inferred from 
the description of Tacitus. Indeed, so far 
are they otherwise, that the writer who took 
upon himself to account for the degeneration 
of the ancient Germans as seen in their 
descendants of the present day—Herman 
Conringius—alludes to this point. If we 
are to look for the extreme light tints of the 
hair, we must go to still more northern 
countries, to Scandinavia, where they occur 
in extraordinary diversity and beauty, with- 
out, however, even there excluding dark 
locks. 

The author goes into the question of the 
form of the skull, a subject which has been 
a good deal discussed of late; he examines 
the evidence as far as it goes critically, and 
forms an independent opinion. In this part 
of the work it will not be necessary to do 
more that to state his conclusion in his own 
words :— 

We learn that there were long-headed men in 
by-gone times, and that there were short-headed 
men in bygone times, but we do not learn that 
either type preceded or extirpated the other. We 
learn two t facts, but the minute details are 
left to conjecture. But if there has been any- 
thing like extirpation of ‘one race by another, it 
has ~ the extirpation of the short-headed 
race by the long-headed race. 


He bases this position on the testimony of 
Dr. Beddoe, that the modern Wiltshire 
people have on the average the longest heads 
ound in any part of Europe. Without at 
all questioning the fact that the generality 
of modern English skulls are longer and 
narrower than those of Germans, it seems 
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hardly safe to say that the English have very 
long heads. 

Craniology is a good kind of evidence, and 
could not be left out of that Mr. Pike has to 
investigate for the solution of the problem 
upon which he is engaged. But, in its 
present state, craniology is not adequate 
alone to decide, and some of its cultivators 
hardly afford the materials he expected from 
them. This is a source of a little impatience 
to him. ‘*Blumenbach thought that the 
cranial characteristics of all the human 
varieties could be determined by the exami- 
nation of less than 200 skulls.” (P. 167.) 
This is perhaps hardly a fair statement of 
the case. It might be said that the 200 
skulls he collected he regarded as amply 
sufficient to exemplify all the five varieties 
into which he had divided human races. 
He still continued to collect and also to 
delineate for other purposes, and had 240 
skulls at his death. But evensuch a number 
is very far from sufficient to satisfy the 
demands of modern Anthropological science. 
And Sandifort, like Blumenbach, wrote 
before any diacritical distinction was made 
between long and short skulls, as marks of 
race. Even Retzius himself, whose atten- 
tion was first directed to this primary 
division, was not always so definite as could 
have been desired. 

Into the very interesting chapter ‘* On 
Psychical Characters” we are unable to follow 
theauthor. This would be almost unnecessary, 
for, whatever may be said of onr Anglo- 
Saxon origin, the mental manifestations of the 
modern Germans and English are so diverse 
that they can hardly be confounded, whilst 
there still exist points of resemblance. But 
again, the same may be predicated of the 
purest Celtic races in our own island, the 
Welsh and the pure irredeemable Irish, only 
the diversity is more uniform and more 
striking. There is every evidence that it is 
ineradicable also. Again with the French, 
another Celtic people, there is a constantly 
recurring contrast, not by any means an 
agreement, with the English people. At the 
same time, the many points of contact seen 
in the psychical manifestations of the Dutch, 


the Danes, and the Swedes, with the English _ 


cannot be overlooked. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that our 
author has offered a fresh and valuable 
contribution to a very difficult subject, and 
that he has made out a strong case for the 
non-Teutonic origin of the English—a case 
which will not only command the attention 
of future ethnological inquirers, but which it 
is probable, with modifications, will come to 
be found to approach nearly to the truth. 








MISS ROSSETTI’S POEMS. 


The Prince’s Progress, and other Poems. By 
Christina Rossetti. With Two Designs by D. 
G. Rossetti. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 6s. (Mac- 
millan & Cc. 1866.) 


F an illustration of the unsatisfactoriness 
of Robertson’s definition of poetry—‘‘ the 
natural language of excited feeling ”—were 
necessary, it could be found nowhere better 
than in the productions of Miss Rossetti. On 
the other hand, however, the definition, when 
applied to the volume now before "1s, contains 
a kind of half truth, for Miss Rossetti, though 
never excited, is always natural. It would 
be difficult to find a selection of poems so 
thoughtful and serious, yet so devoid of 
that frenzy which is often inseparably asso- 
ciated with the notion of true poetry—such 
as Miss Rossetti’s really is. In all she writes 
there is a certain element of tranquillity and 
repose. Calm and subdued herself, she 
imparts to her reader’s mind a kind of 
grateful quiet. Poetical authorship evi- 
dently is with her no field for the display of 
brilliantly sensational ability. She applies 
herself to the composition of a poem in the 
same way, and probably for much the same 
reasons, that many persons would read the 
most 1eflective pass: of Wordsworth in 
solitude ; but that so which others find 
in reception, comes to her through the 
exercise of her creative powers. For this 


reason, if for no others, Miss Rossetti’s 
writings cannot fail to be interesting ; what- 
ever imperfections of style and expression 
we meet with, we cannot help feeling all 
along that we are contemplating the workings 
and processes of a mind of no common order. 
Tranquil in her joy, she is not over demon- 
strative in her grief. We can perceive that 
her whole being mourns, but we can per- 
ceive, too, very plainly the presence of a 
self-disciplined heart. Strictly speaking, it 
is to herself alone that she sings—always 
sweetly, and always as her passing emotions 
prompt her utterance. Hence she is to a 
certain extent inclined to an almost morbid 
habit of introspection ; but behind this there 
is, as it were in the distance, a faint back- 
ground of peaceful happiness and satisfaction, 
which prevents any one of her poems from 
being gloomy. Perhaps there is no better 
instance of this than in one of her ‘* Devo- 
tional pieces ”—all Miss Rossetti’s poems are 
full of the spirit, though not the technicality, 
of devotion— entitled ‘‘Dost Thou not 
Care ?” :— 


Lord, it was well with me in time gone by, 
That cometh not again, 

When I was fresh and cheerful : who but I? 
I fresh, I cheerful : worn with pain, 

Now out of sight and out of heart ; 
O Lord, how long ?— 

I watch thee as thou art, 
I will accept thy fainting heart, be strong. 


But Miss Rossetti can be sportive as well as 
serious ; in the ‘Queen of Hearts” a good 
idea is well worked out, and lightly handled. 
Of the poem which gives its name to the 
present volume, we do not think that it is al- 
together the best. Miss Rossetti pleases us 
most in her short lyrical thoughts—we use 
the latter word advisedly. There are some 
minds to whom sustained effort is painful, 
or rather, whose emotions are best expressed 
in short, detached pieces, and it is to this 
class that Miss Rossetti seems to us to be- 
long. A poem of thirty pages wants some 
strong prominent figure to which other 
figures are subordinate, and in the ‘‘ Prince’s 
Progress” too much strength is spread 
equally over a somewhat enlarged surface. 
But we are treated to some delicious glimpses 
of scenery :— 


By willow courses he took his path, 
Spied what a nest the kingfisher hath, 
arked the fields, green to aftermath, 
Marked where the old brown field-mouse ran, 
Loitered awhile for a deep-stream bath, 
Yawned for a fellow man. 


Much, too, would it please.us to quote at 
length the ‘‘ Bride Song” at the end of this 
poem, the rhythm of which is well managed, 
the sound and sense accompanying each 
other perfectly. 

We are almost sorry that one or two 
pieces have not been omitted—‘‘ Eve,” for 
example perhaps, and ‘‘ Maiden Song.” Oc- 
casionally, too, Miss Rossetti deals in con- 
ceits which she would have done well to 
avoid. These, however, are minor defects, 
and detract but little from the merits of the 
pleasantest volume of verse which this year 
has given us. On the whole, we feel in- 
clined to assign the first place to *‘ Life and 
Death.” It is not only, to our mind, the best 
poem in the book, but the most characteristic 
as well. In the contemplation of death, the 
writer carefully, or we should rather say in- 
stinctively, avoids looking at the gloomy and 
terrible side. To her, to die is nothing more 
than to become unconscious of a world of 
sweet sounds and sights, and that at a time 
when one has become weary of the earth :— 


Life is not sweet. One day it will be sweet 
to shut our eyes and die : 

Nor feel the wild flowers blow, nor birds dart by 
with flitting butterfly ; 

Nor grass grow long above our heads and feet ; 
Nor hear the happy lark that soars sky high ; 

Nor sigh that spring is fleet and summer fleet, 
Nor mark the waving wheat, 

Nor know who sits in our seat. 


There is nothing here of the horrors of disso- 
lution and the pangs of a tortured eternity. 





| Miss Rossetti has so happily expressed her 
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| conception of cessation of existence—death 


seems almost too stern a name—that there is 
left upon the mind a strange feeling of indis- 
tinctness as to whether it is sorrow or gri 
that is left for ever. It would be absurd to 
compare Miss Rossetti’s poems to ** Vers de 
Societé,” yet in one point, at least, there is a 
similarity between W. M. Praed and the 

sent authoress. Each is able to bring out into 
the strongest relief the gentle, and for this 
reason the lighter, side of human feeling : 
the difference, of course, is, that with the one 
it is the levity of comedy, with the other it 
is the levity of seriousness. 

To a host of readers Miss Rossetti’s poems 
will deservedly be very popular. Possessing 
just that tinge of melancholy which, it may 
be assumed, is as indispensable to beauty 
as, according to the Baconian canon, is a cor- 
responding ‘*‘ strangeness,” their melancholy 
never mars their picturesqueness. Rather 
is it subordinate to it, yet subordinate in 
such a manner that it is always sincere, 
always heart-deep, never affected, and never 
false. Her’s is never the voice of sorrow only ; 
to quote her own words— 


Her voice is sweeter than that voice ; 
She sings like one who grieves. 
It is because Miss Rossetti is so entirely free 


from affectation, so true to nature, and so 
true to herself, that we welcome her poems 


so heartily. At a time when in verse, as 
in one else, the glare, and glitter, 
and tinsel of pseudo-sentiment are often 


painfully discernible, it is a positive pleasure 
and relief to meet with poetry the music of 
which is as melodious as its truthfulness is 
deep. We cannot, perhaps, discover many 
traces of originality ; but it is far better to 
be simply all easily natural than to be ever 
hankering after the creation of some novel and 
striking effect. Like most other poetical writers 
of the present time, Miss Rossetti frequently 
causes us to remember that she lives under 
the Tennysonian dynasty ; but it would be 
as absurd to suppose that minor poets could 
be dead to the influence of the great contem- 
porary masters of song, as it would be to 
assert that these in their turn were not 
affected by the influences of the times in 
which they lived ; nor does this fact prevent 
Miss Rossetti’s new volume from being the 
most acceptable of recent contributions to 


English poetry. 








SAVINGS BANKS, 


A History of Banks for Savings in Great Britain 
and Ireland, including a full Account of the 
Origin and Progress of Mr. Gladstone's 
Financial Measures for Post-ofice Banks, Go- 
vernment Annuities, and Government e 
Insurance. Dedicated by permission to 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. By William 
Lewins, Author of ‘‘ Her Maj 8 Mails.” 
8vo., 16s. (Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. ) 

Ww* can forgive public journalists and 

members of Parliament, who are 
privileged to be ignorant of the rule of three 
and of division of money, for fostering the 
prevalent hallucination that recent Govern- 
ment attempts at trading, under the _— of 
offering benefits to the ‘“‘ working classes,” 
so called, are legitimate, profitable, and 
inexpensive ; but we cannot forgive the com- 
piler of a volume of 445 for not taki 
the trouble to make himself acquainted 

the simple facts of the case before giving his 

work to the public. In the fo 

passage, Mr. Lewins carries this hallucina- 
tion to the verge of absurdity :— 


Government, and are allowed interest at 
of 2/. 10s. per cent. Out of the fifteen shillings 
per cent. difference between the two rates, 
average of half of it is given by the old banks 
to their depositors. Now it is well known that 
i average cost of each transaction in the Post- 
office 
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mailings par cor. more to depositors in 
Soe tar she higher ints, i ought fo dir 
r rate, 1 ° 
Se charity, which, like all other charit- 
discontent amongst those who 
- they have, and really have, the right de 
if not de jure, to share it. That the rate 
"Eee be cialis! ia one way ot the other 
admits, we think, of little question ; but that the 
should pay no more than it can pay 

without loss admits of less. (P. 340.) 

Even Mr. Lewins, one would think, would 
be able to understand, on reflection, that the 
average cost of each transaction has nothing 
to do with the question, though even in that 
estimate there is a fallacy, as we shall pre- 
sently see. The real test of the cost to the 
nation is the proportion of expenditure to 
ca , and this stands as follows, taking 

. Lewins’ own statment :— 


The Old Savings Banks pay in interest 








to depositors .........cccscsssscee secesens £2.17 6 
ME scscecsvtecaecsccsercesancqroceeess: 07 6 
MINIMISE: aici sibaduess<hiboce ss 000 £3 5 0 
The Post-office Savings Banks pay in 
interest to depositors .........-.....05 £210 0 
But their expenses Geen from 
data supplied by Mr. Lewins, at 


p- 432, on the mean capital of the 
1865, the most favourable esti- 
mate possible) were per cent. ......... 017 2 


De I ig hebe..sdedenesitees cesses £3 7 2 


The Post-office Savings Banks, therefore, 
already cost more to the nation than the old 
banks, though they give less to the depo- 

and our author’s unfortunate illustra- 
tion (one of the very few attempts at an 
remark in the book) is turned 
his own cause. 

ver, in the estimate of the average 
cost of each transaction, there is an element 
of unfairness. Withdrawals are more 
laborious, and therefore more expensive 
tions than deposits ; they require ex- 
amination of the account, comparison of the 
calculation of interest, and other 
necessary formalities. Now, from several 
causes, y the natural demand for past 
py a ig 04 al the ghey ago and 
wan e depositors, y the great 
increase of tilier neta, Vigan Pool, and 
the unwise and unfair efforts to create 
in rae old banks — by many 
porters of the new system, the proportion 
of withdrawal operations to deposits has been 
in the ordi savi anks than in 
the Post-office banks. If it be true that the 
of each transaction are now only 
as much in the new banks as in the old, 
it would seem to show that when, in the 
nature of things, heavy withdrawals begin to 
be made ere the b> geome banks, the per- 
of expenditure, enormous as it now 

is, will become even greater still. 

It is not only, however, on account of 
extravagant e diture that 8 Govern- 
ment system of savings banks resulted 
in failure. The fundamental defect of 
Rooaboon in has created the deficiency of 

in the fund for the old savings 

banks is at work, and is already creating a 
serious deficiency in the fund for the Post- 
office Savings Banks. It is quite true that 
in the official accounts an apparent surplus 
of 60,0001. is ted to exist ; but that 
surplus is wholly illusory. A large portion 
of the funds has been invested in termi- 
nable annuities amounting to more than 
100,000. a-year, and the whole of the divi- 
dends received on those panreitios for wei last 
three years appears to have been carried to 
the credit of the fund, in addition to the 
capital laid out in their purchase. This is 
equivalent to entering the money twice over, 
for, of course, the principal portion of the 

is in truth a return of capital. 

> cause of these deficiencies is simple. 
cial institution can afford to re- 
deposits repayable on demand, and 













on its in- 
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savings banks funds have to be invested has 
not been low enough to produce more than 
31. 5s. per cent. ; while money always flows 
in most abundantly, and the bulk of the 
investments have to be made at a time when 
they produce even less than that average. 
When, therefore, the Post-office allows (in- 
cluding interest and expenses) 3/. 7s. 2d. 
per cent., it gives actually more than it 
realizes ; whereas, to be safe, it ought to 
reserve out of the rate realized a consider- 
able margin, to provide for the loss which 
will necessarily arise on withdrawal. For 
withdrawals always take place when the 
funds are low, and when a sacrifice of 
capital has to be made to realize the sums 
required to meet them. 

e period when arecognition of these truths 
cannot be any longer shirked may be more 
or less distant ; at present they would seem 
to be entirely beyond the comprehension of 
the public and their teachers, and certainly 
such writers as Mr. Lewins are not likely 
to contribute to a sounder knowledge of 
the subject. There is yet time to apply 
the remedy, which may take either of 
two forms: the establishment of a sliding 
scale of notice to be required for with- 
drawal according to the amount of the 
deposit; or the reduction of the rate of 
interest, say to 2} per cent. (besides ex- 
penses) in the Post-office banks, and to 3 
per cent. (including expenses) in the ordinary 
savings banks, or even lower, if necessary. 


Assuming, however, that it is possible, 
by any means such as these, to place 
the transaction of savings bank business 
on a sound commercial footing, the ques- 
tion arises: [s it any part of the business 
of the Government either to enter upon 
the trade of banking itself, or to assist 
charitable people in doing so? Are not 
all special contracts between the Government 
and individuals wrong in principle, and 
certain to lead in the long run to more harm 
than good? Is it not one cause of the 
notorious unfitness of the operative class for 
any administrative functions, of the funda- 
mental errors and general rottenness of their 
friendly societies, of the late development 
and retarded growth of their co-operative 
societies, that they have never yet been left 
to seek their own methods of investment, but 
have been induced to deposit so much of 
the 45,000,000/. as proceeds from them in the 
charitable and Governmental savings banks ? 
While we are talking of entrusting “ working 
men” (there is no escaping from the use of 
that expression, inaccurate as it is) with the 
franchise, had we not better think of en- 
trusting them first with the disposal of their 
own money ? 

The savings-bank depositor exercises the 
virtues of economy and providence, and in 
as far as the aggregation of these 45,000,000/. 
has called those virtues into being, it has 
done good ; but the question is, whether its 
mission in that respect is not over ; whether, 
in these days of active competition among 
all classes for the means of existence, the 
working man may not be left to the lessons 
which experience teaches all of us. When (to 
adopt an illustration which Mr. Lewins uses 
for another purpose) the fraud in the Roch- 
dale Bank had finally put an end to savings- 
bank business there, the operatives of the 
district sought other sources of investment 
for their money, and established those im- 

rtant pioneering co-operative institutions 
which are the admiration of Europe. 

In like manner, if the working class carry 
their energies and their savings into building 
societies, co-operative societies, and other 
like channels, these will develop the virtue 
of self-reliance and the faculty of administra- 
tion, both infinitely more valuable than mere 
economy alone. No doubt there will be 
losses from inexperience, from imprudence, 
and from fraud—so much the better. We 
all make foolish investments ; but when the 
bank, or the financial company, or whatever 
it may be to which we have entrusted our 


savings, breaks, we do not apply to Govern- 
ment to protect us from the uences of 








our own acts. We simply take the lesson | 
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to heart for the future, and in the long run 
ro it to our advantage to have had to 

O 80. 

If these remarks apply to Government 
banking, they are all the more applicable 
to the scheme of Government life insurance, 
which has been recently set on foot. The 
report of the proceedings in this department 
to the 3lst December, 1865, ap in an 
appendix to Mr. Lewins’ book. With the 
combined exertions of the clergy all over the 
country, the employers of labour, and all 
the other classes whose aid was sedulously 
and speciously invoked, one would imagine 
that the proposers for insurance would have 
been numbered by thousands. They really 
amounted only to 544, involving liabilities 
of 40,000/., and producing an income of 
about 1,2001., of which, of course, three- 
fourths must bé reserved for future claims, 
leaving the magnificent revenue of 300/. as 
the produce of Mr. Gladstone’s trading for 
the first year. It may be conceded, however, 
that his expenditure seems to be framed, in 
some respects, on a very moderate scale, the 
fees to medical officers ean. only 131. 7s. 6d. ; 
but it is much to be feared that the amount 
saved in medical fees may be more than lost 
through the unsoundness of the lives assured 
without examination, and will turn out to 
have been a very false economy. 

It will be gathered from the preceding 
remarks that we are unable to express a very 
high opinion either of the conception or the 
execution of the work before us. In point of 
fact, it appears to us arather curious instance 
of book-making. During the earlier portion 
of it, entire chapters filled with copious 
quotations from Hansard of no possible 
present interest alternate with others con- 
taining particulars, the whole of which were 
already to be met with in Mr. Tidd Pratt’s 
‘‘ History of Savings Banks,” and Mr. 
Scratchley’s ‘‘ Practical Treatise.” 

We are glad, however, to be able to say 
something in its favour. It is written ina 
light, pleasant, and popular style, printed in 
clear and handsome type, with plenty of 
margin, and thoroughly well got up. We 
have no doubt that it will be extensively 
read, and that Mr. Gladstone will be duly 
grateful for the good fortune by which he 
has obtained, during his lifetime, so appre- 
ciative and careful an historian as Mr. 
Lewins. 








LEYLAND’S ADVENTURES IN SOUTH 
AFRICA, 


Adventures in the Far Interior of South Africa, 
including a Journey to Lake Ngami and Ram- 
bles in Honduras. By J. Leyland. Cr. 8vo, 
5s. (London: Routledge. 1866.) 


HE author states that ‘‘ since his return to 
this country, friends have often pressed 
him to publish some account of his wander- 
ings in Africa and Central America.” Some 
friend, therefore, with a desire of avenging 
himself on a harmless and innocent public, 
has induced Mr. John Leyland to publish a 
volume of 280 pages, which comprises his 
notes of travel. He has not the ingenuity of 
the author who, when offering a preface to 
his reader, said, ‘‘ Gentle reader, this preface 
is not written to please thee, nor to please 
me, but to please the printer, who says it is 
neither gentle nor customary to leap at once 
from the title-page to the taatter ; so that in 
short, a preface ye have, together with the 
reason of it, both under one. The Devil give 
ye good thereof !” 

Mr. Leyland, after signifying the reluctance 
which he experiences in publishing his notes 
of travel, says : *‘ In the following pages I do 
not for a moment pretend to classical or 
literary style.” Here, then, we have a 
pledge iven, which is unbroken between Mr. | 

yland and his readers throughout the work. 
No literary style is attempted by him ; and 
he need really be not so very sedulous to ex- 
plain to his audience that he is wholly igno- 
rant of the English 


e. 
The encyclo and the notes of mis- 


sio and other travel afforded Mr. Leyland, 
when he arrived at home, suffering from 











and fever at intervals necessitating my 
from business on several occasions 

for the benefit of my health,” a source from 
whence he could cull with ease much that 
might be amusing for himself to write, or that 
ight act as an opiate on the reader. We 

il to appreciate any passages which appear 
to us calculated to increase the knowl of 
South Africa. Ever since the publication of 
the pseudonymous work of Le Vaillant, we 
have been deluged with African travel, from 
the days of Smith, Moffat, and Burchell, even 
down to Livingstone. Mr. Leyland has all 
pen untrustworthiness of the oni 
author, without possessing the glibness o 
that literary style saath has been ames 
as “‘pure Manganja engrafted upon vulgar 
Paisley.” We Sauliite we would as soon read 
Livingstone as Leyland ; as secon read Ley- 
land as Livingstone. 

Some of the anecdotes which our author 
recounts are, however, interesting, and they 
are usually those which he was told by the 
natives. These always seem to have a stock 
of current literature, which is destined to 
amuse the traveller. Sometimes they re- 
collect ; sometimes they imagine. Yet the 
mind of the savage rarely invents any very 
improbable legend. All the things which he 
recounts are events which may have really 
happened, even if they are not actually true, 
and on the principle si non é vero é ben trovato, 
we must repeat a couple of the anecdotes :— 

A party of Boers, that I had come in contact 
with, related the following incident: While 
travelling along the wagyon path, the foot-prints 
of a lion were observed trailing something after 
it. Following the track for about half-a-mile, 
the lion had ‘ett the path and turned into the 
forest. On coming up to the animal, he was 
devouring a young bush-woman, one side of her 
body was eaten away. The lion charged upon 
their approach, but the Boers were too expert for 
him ; they shot him dead, as he was boundin 
towards them. The village where the lion h 
taken the Bushwoman from was found deserted ; 
the inhabitants took flight on seeing the tragedy 
that was being enacted. The Boers buried the 
remains, and left the village. 

The lions most dreaded by the natives, and 
which cause the greatest destruction to human 
life, are the old ones ; that have not sufficient 
strength to overpower the larger animals, upon 
which they principally subsist. Pressed with 
hunger, the lion generally has no hesitation in 
attacking either man or beast. 

When feasting upon its prey, the lion has also 
a great objection to be disturbed. As an 
instance, the following incident was related to me 
by a missionary : A lion having killed a buffalo, 
a Bechuana woman caught sight of him, while 
feeding on the animal, and hid behind the bushes 
watching his movements, until his appetite was 
ap - The lion then left the buffalo, re- 
treating towards the neighbouring mountain. 
She at length ventured to the remains of the 
buffalo, and when in the act of cutting a portion 
of the meat to take with her, the keen eye of the 
lion discovered her, and at once came down, 
lacerating her so fearfully that life must soon 
have been extinct. A party of natives found the 
dead body soon afterwards. This illustrates the 
danger and risk the natives will incur in order to 
obtain flesh meat. 

The illustrations to this work are precisely 
in the style of the cartoons which adorned a 
copy of Aisop’s Fables we studied in our 
— and which cost originally one penny. 

e remember the picture of the frog swelling 
itself up to look like the bull, and the difii- 
culty which our juvenile mind experienced 
in discriminating which was the bull, and 
which the frog. Itisso in the present work. 
But happily the names given to some of the 
objects depicted are as puzzling as the 
illustrations. Imagine the Meleagris ocellata 
of Belize being termed, and twice too, the 
Oseillated turkey! We see, however, the 
young of this creature engraved opposite 
Mr. Leyland’s 253rd , and we cannot but 
feel some anxiety lest these juvenile turkeys 
should by accident grow up to be as ugly as 
their parent. 

We have no doubt the present work sup- 
plies one of the wants of the age. The public 


cares little about South African Zoology, yet 
is prepared to read, or which comes to the 
same thing, to buy, any sketch, however 
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slight. Yet when we have Sir Andrew 
Smith’s magnificent work before us, we feel 
a little surprised that authors who have not 
his encyclopedic knowledge nor beauty of 
description, should write on a subject on 
which they can neither amuse nor instruct. 
Years, must we fear, pass before the English 
mind will be sufficiently educated to separate 
the good from the bad ; and it will be long 
before they find out that books of travel, as 
such, are not even always amusing. 








HY MNOLOGY. 


Hymn- Writers and their Hymns. By the Rev. 
S. W. Christophers. Post 8vo, cloth, red 
edges, 7s. 6d. (Partridge.) 

E congratulate Mr. Christophers on 
having struck out a new idea about 
hymn-books. There is no reason why gossip, 
or, as he prefers to call it, chat, about hymns 
should not be as interesting as gossip or chat 
about anything else. Hymns being held as 
the common property of Christians, and 
deriving their inspiration from a common 
source, have been manipulated, as the cant 
phrase is, by successive admirers and imita- 
tors, more than any other products of the 
imagination. 

Critical inquiries into the history of hymn- 
ology open up some curious scenes. The 
Wesleys are seen mending Herbert and Watts, 
Topl 
anian Charles Wesley. or else is trying 
to improve Toplady. Heber makes free with 
Jeremy Taylor. Montgomery is altering and 
altered. eble, and Milman, and Alford, are 
all pinched, and twisted, and re-dressed in 
turn. Among all these menders, John Wesly 
was perhaps one of the best. He was positively 
sure that nobody could mend his own hymns ; 
but he was not scrupulous in mending other 
peoples’. 

The difficulty of fixing the authorship of 
devotional poetry, which dates from the 
earliest and most obscure days of the Chris- 
tian Church, may also be a reason for what 
would be considered most unscrupulous 
tampering in ordinary cases. 

As rank after rank from ‘the noble army of 
martyrs,” passed away during the morning tide 
of the Church, leaving no record, and without 
the least care about the preservation of their 
memory upon earth, so many of the h ists of 


early days were happy in expressing their so 
while they lived, and Gham Separten, beneath: 


ing their hymns to following generations, 
without a single effort to secure for their own 
names the future honours of authorship. 


Mr. Christophers thinks he can trace in 
some of the rhythmical fragments which 
have come down to us from undoubtedly 
very early times, the remains of those h 
which Pliny says it was the custom of the 
Christians to sing at sunrise, ‘‘ to Christ as a 
God.” One he gives without mentioni 
where the original is to be found, which 
neither exceeds nor falls short of the descrip- 
tion of the philosophic governor :— 


We adore thy pure image, 
O good Lord, imploring thee ! 
Pardon all our sins and failures, 
Christ, our gracious Deity. . . . 
There is nothing improbable is this. Hymns, 
like songs and games, are handed down in 
nurseries and schools with a more powerful 
force of tradition than attaches to anything 
short of religion itself. Nor do they lose 
much by being transplanted into foreign 
countries. Thus Dr. Pomeroy recognized 
Toplady’s *‘ Rock of Ages” in the unknown 
tongue of an Armenian congregation at Con- 
stantinople. And Wesley has thrown the 
notions of Clemens Alexandrinus, mistaken 
though he held them to be, into a form which 
might have satisfied the believer in the possi- 
bility of attaining absolute “‘ perfection.” 
Mr. Christophers has shown a good deal not 
only of ingenious criticism, but of delicate 
jous he has 


few years of each were both in deep 
retirement and the exercise of favourite 
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y and Madan are found hashing and re-, 









composition. A clever comentnes is made 
between Byron, Scott, and Olivers: ‘* Whi 
a trio! a sensuous scorner, an 
novelist, and a Methodist preacher!” 


three hymns selected are ‘“‘ The Rivers. 
Babylon,” ‘‘ When Israel of the. Lord be~ 
loved,” and a translation of a modern, 
Hebrew hymn :— 

in chay op of this eS ae a 
“psalm of degrees.” move in an 
gradation, raising the swell of Christian song 
until it rivals the music of Hebrew fathers. 
Under Byron’s hand, the distinctive form of 
beauty to breathe and unfold its tender 
charms. At Scott’s touch it expands into more 
majestic proportions, and puts forth more of its 
inner life. ut at Olivers’ command, it mani- 
fests its maturity of soul, and gives full and 
harmonious expression to all its heavenliness of 
thought and affection. 


This exaltation of Olivers’ displays con- 
siderable bias. For ourselves, we cannot 
admit the inferiority of the ode ‘* We sat 
down and wept by the waters,” &c. ; and 
even our author, though he laments over 
Byron, does not place any modern hymn 
on a level with ‘*Sennacherib.” Nor is he 
less just to Thomas Moore ; and it gives a 
or > gp value to his book that he has been 

old enough to acknowledge the excellence 
and aspirations of men who usually had, 


as he expresses it, “ little sympathy with 
heavenly-minded Christians.” Stories of 


the Wesleys naturally abound. Many of 
them are very good. We have already 
noticed the powers of John Wesley in 
‘mending ” hymns. But this was not his 
strongest point. ‘* Never did author more 
decidedly assert his own claims and powers, 
or more strikingly advertise the virtue of his 
own pages. Read the notice on the title- 
page of his remarkable ‘ Pocket epee 
‘N.B. The author assures you he thinks thi 
the best English Dictionary in the world.’” 
It is strange that John Wesley should have 
written fewer hymns than almost anythi 
else, unless the credit of many of Charles 
Wesley’s ought to be shared between the 
two. Certainly in one case the peculiar 
arrogance of John Wesley seems to have 
passed into the spirit of his brother Charles 
when he wrote his introduction to Solomon’s 
Song. The haughty warning of the Pagan 
to the multitude is succeeded in a most 
amusing way by the familiarity of the 
Methodist :— 

Hence, ye profane ; far off remove, 

Ye strangers to redeeming love ; 

Sinners, whom Jesus never knew, 

The Song of Songs is not for you ! 


J to Thine oracle draw near, 

To meet Thee in the holiest place, 

To learn the secret of Thy grace. 
Now, Lord, explain the mystery, 
Display Thy precious self to me... . 


Mr. Christophers’ remarks on Watts are 
very sensible :— 


** Watts” should be a household name 


| all English children. He is the child’s hymnist, 


As such, none have surpassed him ; few are his 
equals. He never lowers the manliness of his 
simplicity when he sings with children ; 

he not unfrequently becomes puerile when 
provides hymns for men. 

Throughout the book we trace a desire to 
do justice. The author evidently enjoys his 
subject, and hence there is an absence of 
that unctuousness and obtrusion of sensa- 
tional devotion which injures the study of 
sacred poetry. A better introduction to 
hymnology it is impossible to have. 








NEW NOVELS. 

The Constable de Bourbon. 
Harrison Ainsworth. 3 

(London : Chapman & Hall.) 

[* according to some recent criticism 

are to be divided into those which 
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“Constable de Bourbon,” there is no great di- 
snce from the tale of history, and the book 
bectks off like the Tliad, owing to the death 


of the hero rather than to the extrication 
of the characters from their difficulties. At 
the same time, there is no attempt to repre- 
sent kings or princes other than they are 

received to have been. Bourbon 
is only the banished lord, and finally the 
Jand-rover ; not the profound politician 
d ing three hundred years too soon of a 
united Italy, or hoping to erect upon the 
ruined fortunes ‘of his master a second 
Carolingian empire. Nor is there, as in 
Scott, any love-story to give consistency to 
the whole, and make us feel how the great 
events of every period modify the fortunes of 
those whose names are resuscitated from some 
old chronicle to serve the purpose of the 
ready writer. ‘Kings and tetrarchs” are 
the perpetual burden of Mr. Ainsworth’s 


pages. Grand words and lofty axioms fall 
spontaneously from their mouths. Without 
using a stilted address, or always appearing 


clad in their crowns and collars, his monarchs 
and nobles can never during one moment be 
mistaken for ordinary mortals. He exhibits 
a decided taste for stature and showy 
a ce. His warriors are always 
**sheathed from head to foot in glitteri 
mail, and bestride powerful chargers.” 
They cannot ‘* allow the cannon to do 
their work for them.” He always fancies 
himself looking down from a_height 
upon some mediwval banquet or array. 
ithout Scott’s love of localities, he forms a 
clear, if not a truthful idea, of the scene of 
great events ; and probably, for we do not 
pretend to verify the details, follows history 
as closely as he can. The secret of his 
success appears to lie in his power of conden- 
sation. A tale is told in a few words, and 
the reader is borne on to something else, 
without time to moralize. Thus, take the 
capture of Chiavenna :— ; 


When the Chitelaine appeared on the walls, 
she beheld her husband, bound hand and foot, 
and kneeling before Medequin, who held an 
executioner’s sword in his hand, ready to smite 
off the unfortunate man’s head. ‘‘ If you would 
save your husband’s life, Madame, you will 
instantly deliver up the city,” he shouted to her. 
ne so eC =, said the ere ‘Tam 

to die.” ‘* speedy in your decision, 
Midaue, or I strike,” ed Medequin, raisi 
the sword. ‘‘ Hold!” exclaimed-the alfrighted 
Chatelaine, ‘‘I cannot see my husband perish 


thus ; the gates.” So Chiavenna was 
Gilivered up. 


This concise style 0, an interest. 
Come what may, the reader learns something. 
He feels as if he were led into the secrets of 
the great issues of war without fatigue. The 
writer never obtrudes his personality upon 
our notice. The book is a romance, not 
because events have been ransacked for one, 
but for the simple reason that they make 
one without effort. 

Mr. Ainsworth wastes no words in pre- 
liminaries. Francis 1. is at Fontainebleau, 


his own creation. He is disposed to 
conciliate Bourbon, who is threatened by a 


law-suit, or process half-judicial and _half- 

with the loss of almost all his pos- 
sessions. He desires to advance him to still 
higher honours ; he wishes the Constable to 
become his father-in-law, in every respect the 
second person in the kingdom. His mother 
is deeply smitten with Bourbon, and presses 
her hand upon him without reserve. Un- 
fortunately, he has been offered a still higher 


alliance—the sister of Charles V., with an 





Charles V. had no serious intention 
his ——- unless a 
treachery France at his feet. 

the latier forthwith addressed 
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even when Francis was ing with all his 
army into Italy, just under his castle walls. 
Betrayed, as was but natural, he accomplishes 
an escape through the romantic scenery of 
Dauphiné, which he seems to enjoy with the 
evening repast and the good wine, much 
as an Alpine tourist of the — day. 
Then we have in due course the campaign 
of Marignano, the death of Bayard, 
the battle of Pavia, the captivity of 
Francis, and finally the march and assault of 
Rome. Whilst the military reputation, or 
at all events that of the valour of Italians, is 
rising with every telegram, it is specially in- 
teresting to be reminded that they have 
scarcely at any time been other than good 
soldiers. What they have always wanted has 
been a good cause. Who was Charles, or 
Francis, or Bourbon to them, that they 
should die for them? As partizans their 
blood was purchased, and we can all sym- 


thize with the Italian duke who rained 
is artillery equally on his own and his rival’s 
mercenaries, shouting}‘* Kill them all alike ; 


all are equally our enemies.” Of all the con- 
dottieri who ever desolated Italy, Bourbon 
was the greatest, both in name and mischief. 
He almost came up to Carlyle’s definition of 
Phillippe Egalité, ‘‘a Radical Prince of the 
Blood.” And his object was not very dif- 
ferent. But he was afar superior man. In 
all his degradation, he never became the dupe 
or the tool of his subordinates. He re- 
mained leader to the last; and the best 
proof was the conduct of his bands when he 
was slain, to the regret of his enemies, in the 
very hour of victory. There is no more le- 
gH subject than this for such a writer as 

. Ainsworth. The course of the rebellious 
Prince was eccentric and alarming as that of 
a comet, and passed away with as little 
effect. It will add to the author’s reputation, 
because it is written so naturally. If it has 
not been written easily, there is the greater 
art; for it reads easily. 


A Lifes Love. By the Author of ‘‘ The Heiress 
of Blackburnfoot.” (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 


A GOOD, sensible novel, setting forth a 
practical lesson of life. The interest of 
the tale is well preserved, and although it 
does not wind up with the usual beatifica- 
tion of the characters meant to embody the 
author’s ideas of virtue, yet we cannot but 
express our satisfaction at the lifelike way in 
which the story is concluded. There is much 
to enlist our sympathy in the description of 
the sufferings of the girl who runs away with 
her unworthy lover, and has to encounter all 
the difficulties of life with a man who is not 
only a gambler but dishonest. Violet Mac- 
Farlane, from having been a mere coquette, 
turns out to be most noble in her devotion 
to her husband, and unflinching in her 
endeavours to shield him from his sins, as 
well as to reclaim him. The scene of the 
novel is Glasgow. The heroine is a Miss 
Ellison Erskine, but our interest is soon with- 
drawn from this person to be given to 
another character, who far more generously 
discharges her duties. The time is just be- 
fore the American War of Independence. A 
family of Ramsays are amongst the chief 
merchants of Glasgow ; their trade is in to- 
bacco, which appears to have been as lucra- 
tive in Glasgow then, as the cotton business 
was lately in Manchester. Another family, 
named arlane, are also in business at 
Glasgow, but being retai] mercers are looked 
down upon by the tobacco lords. Angus 
Ramsay, son of the tobacco merchant, is 
to Ellison Erskine, but has to wait 

five years before the match can be carried 
out. Angus becomes a soldier, and after a 
while returns as Captain Ramsay ; he falls in 
love with Violet MacFarlane, and elopes with 
her, and marries her, much to the disgust 
of both families. John MacFarlane, son of 


the mercer, has always been in love with Miss 
Erskine, but she will not him. Ram- 
say, the tobacco merchant, and, having 
borrowed a large sum of the ines, in fact 


Miss Erskine’s fortune, she is ruined through 
him, and obliged to sell her paternal estate. 
616 
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MacFarlane becomes a wealthy man through 
successful operations, and buys the land. 
Violet Ramsay has to endure much trial 
with her husband, and becomes the chief 
heroine of the tale, to our minds. Ellison 
Erskine is drowned at last, and her faithful 
lover, John MacFarlane, who has given her 
an unrequited ‘‘life’s love,” marries Isabel 
Ramsay. The last scene, which carries us 
over many years, shows us John MacFarlane 
on his death-bed, true still to his first love. 
**A Life’s Love” is a sound, well-written 
work, conveying a moral in a forcible man- 
ner, which will be of service both to aspiring 
young men and imaginative young ladies. 
The story goes to show, in a natural strain, 
what success in life is owing to; and, more- 
over, it teaches a grander truth—that real 
happiness is found not in ability, in beauty, 
or in wealth, but in the path of duty. The 
dialogue is spirited, and the involutions of 
the plot are unravelled, not in the usual 
conventional style, but much more in keep- 
ing with what occurs in every-day life— 
where we see many romances coming to no- 
thing, where we find people succeeding not 
by good luck, but by good management and 
honesty. 








King’s Baynard. By the Hon. Mrs. Geo. 
Gifford. 3 Vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


OHN BAYNARD, son of Sir Marmaduke 
Baynard, Bart., is sent by his father to 
look after the family property of King’s 
Baynard. There is a curse on the family, 
owing to their wild lives and unlawful 
doings. Sir Mark, the grandfather, had to 
flee his country, having shot a labourer whom 
he had discovered poaching. Sir Marmaduke 
is living abroad, having shown the white 
feather in refusing to accept a challenge from 
aman he had insulted; he is, moreover, a 
mauvais sujet in every way. Young John 
makes himself exceedingly popular, and is a 
noble-minded man, likely to free the house 
and land from the curse laid en its hitherto 
wicked owners. The Rector of the parish, 
who when a young man had been much 
addicted to hunting, &c., saved the life of 
Sir Marmaduke, and thus obtained the 
living. Miss Trevelyan, his daughter, eloped, 
and was supposed to be dead. John Baynard 
becomes much attached to the Rector, who 
is very old, and receives much good counsel 
from him. He meets at the Rectory Mary 
Trevelyan, with whom he falls in love. A 
rumour is spread that Sir Marmaduke Bay- 
nard has married again, and intends to make 
another son his heir. A slur is thrown upon 
John Baynard, who is said to be illegitimate. 
John goes to Paris to ask his father about 
his mother, and is there informed by his 
father, who is very ill, that he is not his son 
at all, but the son of Mabel Trevelyan and 
Sir Marmaduke’s valet. He is so shocked at 
this discovery that he declines the offer 
made by Sir Marmaduke, that he will 
leave him in possession of the _ estate 
for life, on condition that he will not 
marry, but take care of Sir Marmaduke’s child 
by an Italian singer, who had persuaded him 
to marry her, and to make his and her off- 
spring the heir. John Baynard returns to 
ngland, and determines that he will not 
allow Miss Trevelyan to marry him with such 
a stigma on his birth ; he falls ill, and all 
but dies. A housekeeper, mother of Sir 
Marmaduke’s valet, Grimstone, is dying, and 
reveals a conspiracy to defraud John Bay- 
nard, who really is the heir, being son of 
Mabel Trevelyan and Sir Marmaduke Bay- 
nard, who were united in a clandestine but 
legal marriage. She proves her story by 
—— Mabel, Lady Baynard, alive. 
ere had been a story that King’s Baynard 
was haunted ; and the fact was that Lady . 
Baynard, bereft of her intellect by her hus- 
band’s cruelty, had lived secretly in the old 
house, and at times given vent to various 
cries, which had been attributed to the ghost. 
Sir Marmaduke dies, and the oe of 
Mabel Trevelyan is proved, and John’s 
inheritance is secured. The old Rector dies 
most happily on receiving back his long-lost 
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daughter, Ba and the curse is 
removed from King’s Baynard. 

is hasty sketch of the outline of the 
story ate but little notion of the abili 
with which it is written. There is muc 
amusing description of ordinary country life 
woven into the tale; the language is good, 
the characters, especially John Baynard and 
Mary Trevelyan, are cleverly drawn. 
** King’s Baynard ” will be read with avidity 
by those who admire a stirring history and 
well-managed development. 








Hotch-Pot. By ‘‘ Umbra.” (Edinburgh : Ed- 
monston & Douglas.)—It is difficult to imagine 
why such books as these are written. To say 
about Homburg what has been said a thousand 
times before, makes us echo the words of 
**Umbra” himself when laughingat a poor boot- 
maker, ‘*Oh, fatal facility of modern travel!” 
“*Mr. Ebor’s Tour” is rather better; but alto- 
gether we see no reason to dissent from the 
author’s own verdict, passed upon himself in his 
selection of a motto, ‘‘ A book or work composed 
of a lot of many things, brought together without 
order, connexion, or choice.” 





Scripture History and the Monuments of Egypt, 
Chaldea, Assyria, and Babylonia. With Map. 
(Lothian & Co.)—There are two points on which 
purchasers, mts and schoo rs, want 
some information about little books of this class 
before they buy : first, as to the light in which the 
authors view the Biblical records ; and secondly, 
the execution in point of scholarship and 
accuracy. The first point in the manual before 
us may soon be settled. ‘‘It is by a special 
dispensation of Providence that the monuments 
of ancient nations. . . are given to this age... . 
Their evidence conclusively proves that such 
persons ‘resist the truth.’ It proves that the 
writers of the historical books of the Bible were 
scrupulously truthful in the very smallest par- 
ticulars.” . . A chapter on the Mosaic account 
of creation says thus: ‘‘ It is a remarkable fact 
that every pretended and false revelation has 
pledged itself to false scientific statements (as 
the pre and the sacred books of the Hindoos). 
In the Bible alone can we find an account of 
creation which, consistent with the highest state 
of true science, has not been above the compre- 
hension of simple and unlearned men of every 
age.” The account of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian empires is clear, and the discoveries of 
Layard and the interpretations of Rawlinson 
are made proper use of. The fact that in some 
cases the profane records do not exactly tally 
with the canonical ‘books is not concealed ; nor 
is there any attempt to force coincidences which 
do not exist. Thus ‘‘both before and after his 
loss and recovery of empire, Nebuchadnezzar 
does not mention the one eg = te he 
was brought at times partially to acknow me 
This noe y of the manual is candid and useful. 
We approve also of the short account of the 
principal versions and translations of the Bible. 





Vegetables, and How to Grow Them. By 
Elizabeth Watts.—/Fish, and How to Cook It. 
By Elizabeth Watts. (Fred. Warne & Co.j)— 
The Rinderpest has called into being a host of 
cheap manuals about eggs and poultry, fish and 
vegetables, recommending each and all as sub- 
stitutes for butcher's meat, now that it has 
reached a famine price. Miss Watts, who a few 
months ago discoursed about ‘‘ Flowers and the 
Flower Garden,” here enters upon the more 
utilitarian field of culinary garden produce, with 
full instructions as to the management of the 
soil, the choice of seed, the forcing of early 
varieties, the securing of successive crops, and 
all the mysteries of the market-gardener’s art 
which can in any way enable the owners of 
small gardens to furnish the dinner-table at a 
ifling cost with fresh - gathered vegetables, 
infinitely more wholesome and delicious than 
such as “‘ have und the usual market 
treatment, involving a certain degree of heati 
and fermentation, engendering the early stage o 
decomposition.” Scarcely any variety of 
waneiasi which finds its way to Covent Garden 
Market but is here ss Sa and ladies 
particularly will like the book, from its avoid- 
ance of all mere technical > Sa 
the botanical names of the plants ves. — 
** Fish, and How to Cook It,” tells us very 
wisely that “fish will not take the place of 
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fish-dinner is not only a but 
greatly conducive to health. In hontsholds 
where the dinner consists of more than a simple 
joint, fish is found to assimilate better even than 
the best of soups with the more solid food which 
follows ; but it is not for such tables that Miss 
Watts would cater, even professed cooks 
may gather some useful hints from the of 
= dale to Gar tae oe Sho  aldrenos 
erself chiefly to that large class who, dining in 
the middle of the day, and snatching the meal, 
as it were, from business hours, habitually live 
too exclusively upon butcher’s meat ; or, when 
they would indulge, by way of a treat, in a tish 
dinner, are apt to be dion pointed, in finding, if 
boiled, the flesh flabby and saturated with water, 
or, if fried, the skin pale and colourless, and the 
flesh limp and greasy. Besides, at the present 
moment, while the epidemic lasts, ‘‘as the 
nation is made up of single families, the saving 
of meat effected, if each family will dine once 
or twice a-week on fish, will work in the whole 
country to an extent to compensate for the 
national loss of butcher's meat.” If the families 
from the middle rank downwards, for whose 
benefit this book has been chiefly written, will 
let fish form a portion of every week’s provisions, 
and follow the more simple receipts, they will 
not only add a variety of succulent and nourish- 
ing dishes to their usual bill of fare, but find it 
a most agreeable and wholesome change of diet. 
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JANET AND BUCHNER. 
The Materialism of the Present Day. A Critique 
Dr. Biichner’s System. By Paul Janet, 
ember of the Institute of France, Professor of 
Philosophy at the Paris Faculté des Lettres. 
from the French, by Gustave Masson, 
B.A. (H. Baillitre.) 


is in every way a remarkable little 
book. The subject it treats of is one of 


vast and growing importance, and its method 
of examination is open, reasonable, and fair. 
M. Janet has a clear, compact, and vigorous 
le, and has grappled with his subject at 
ints, so that the book is equally re- 
markable as an exposition and a criticism. 
This breadth of treatment, close marshalling 
of thought, and entire absence of fog, makes 
its perusal a healthy and bracing enjoyment. 
M, Janet is not so sesthetical as his gid 
strongly-protesting countryman, M. Emile 
Saisset, and aie less upon susceptible 
imaginations ; but he meets reasoning with 
reasoning in a bold and manly way, and we 
- never sage maar that beat writer is unin- 
tionally deceiving himself, or making a 
manifest attempt to puzzle us by the use of 
traditional terms into the belief that he is 
magnificently answering his opponent. Sin- 
gular, perhaps, as coming to us from France, 
whence we are getting apt to look for novel 
views in every branch of science and specula- 
tion, it may be a as the ablest exposi- 
tion of the overwhelming difficulties in the 
way of pure materialism that we have seen 
the present day. This igs high praise, but 

the work well deserves it. 
ing with a remarkably clear historical 
account of the culmination of modern ma- 
terialism, the subject is appropriately dealt 
with in sections, with a cunning logic that 
spares nothing, and never triumphs only to 
run off into spiritual dithyrambics, as is 
too frequently the manner of French philo- 
sophers. French naturalism, he affirms, has 
not yet reached so far as the philosophy of 
reas we it omnes meaty the same posi- 
tion’ which the ‘‘ Hegelian left ” did in Ger- 
many in 1840. His book is, therefore, strictly 
directed against the German development of 
what he styles the coarse philosophy that 
Frenchmen were diffusing throughout K'urope 
acentury ago. ‘“‘Matter and Force,” he ad- 
mits, is ‘‘ short and concise, full of facts, and 
written with rapidity and clearness—new 
qualities for a German book,” but is dis- 
ished neither by invention nor origi- 
» its author having simply focalized 
elements, and said aloud what many 
ink in silence. He retorts, too, upon this 
school one of its oldest taunts. Others may 
have ded to know the unknowable and 
take the absolute by storm, but even “ those 
who reduce everything to matter have the 
on of knowing things to their very 
and of tracing them back to their 

first principles.” 

Dr. Biichner neglects to define what he 
means by matter, and herein M. Janet thinks 
shown a remarkable want of discrimina- 
tion, since it should be the first condition of 
such a system to determine what is sub- 


isible ad i um, we never can reach a 
final term, and shall be driven to hold of 
matter in general, as of each compound in 
» that “itis only a provisional and 
term subordinate to some absolute 
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some principle different from matter, and 
therefore is landed in idealism. The ques- 
tion of space is also disregarded, and no 
attempt made to distinguish an extended 
particle from the particle of space to which it 
corresponds and which it fills. The co- 
existence of force and matter, neither being 
defined nor their connexion traced, is a 
gigantic assumption, indicative of an igno- 
rance of the questions to be discussed, and 
shown by M. Janet to be singularly insuffi- 
cient in tracing out its co uences. Inertia, 
he continues, is a property difficult to recon- 
cile with the supposition of a perpetual, self- 
subsisting matter, having in itself, and in 
itself alone, the reason of all its determina- 
tions. If admitted as the great law of bodies, 
according to the definitions of Newton, 
D’Alembert, and Laplace, it would solve this 
uestion of matter and force, and necessitate 
the recognition of a primary motor ; but M. 
Janet is just enough to admit the difficulties 
in the way. Facts show that bodies have 
not this rest as a natural, inevitable tendency, 
but neither have they motion, being abso- 
lutely indifferent to both, yet inclining more 
to the first, which would be strange in 
matter purely self-existent. He admits that 
he uses here the principle of the sufficient 
reason, which may be termed a metaphysical 
one, but he contends that mathematicians 
like Laplace have been obliged to make 
use of it to establish the fact of inertia. 
He also anticipates an objection, to the effect 
that motion may exist in matter in nisu, 
as alleged by the Wolfian school, declaring 
that such tendency should indicate itself by 
determinate and precise signs, and is plainly 
contradicted by experience. He is prepared 
for the retort of having put forward an 
abstract conception of dead matter long 
since discarded from science, and gathering 
up his ment he proceeds to rebut a new 
form arising out of the introduction of the 
planetary force of attraction. Inertia is no 
more an abstraction than attraction itself, in 
its double meaning of a law explanatory 
of facts and an actual cause, since both are 
intimately connected and seen in the move- 
ments of the planetary bodies, inertia being 
the underlying fact, withont which it would 
be impossible to have rectified the precise 
perturbations of the planetary bodies, and all 
reciprocal attraction, such as seen in the 
changes of the orbit of Uranus, implying its 
existence. The two facts do not, therefore, 
contradict, but supplement each other. But 
Newton himself confessed to being uncertain 
whether attraction was an essential force, in- 
herent to matter, considering that from ‘* the 
physical point of view ” such attractions were 
“* yather vmpulsions.” Euler, indeed, in de- 
fending Newton’s law against the Cartesians, 
discarded the idea of attraction produced at 
a distance as an occult quality borrowed from 
scholasticism, and MM. Arago and Biot both 
agree in considering attraction reductible to 
mechanical causes. The difference between 
attraction and impulsion is considerable. 
Attraction is ie ag ae to the mass, but 
impulsion only to the quantity of surface, 
and this distinction has usually been con- 
sidered fatal to the substitution of the latter 
for the former; but M. Janet asks whether 
we can be certain that such an impulse would 
not fill all the interstices of a body? In 
attraction, we require two primary molecules 
before we can get motion, but even then we 
cannot say of each one that it is an absolute, 
self-sufficient thing; and if an attractionist 
reply that it is not the parts that have an 
absolute existence, but the whole, it is suffi- 
cient to state that, if the whole be nothing 
but a collection of parts, it cannot possess a 
uality which the parts have not separately. 
e attractionist may get out of the difficulty 
by ——s the molecule as not the last 
element, and we sus that thai is all Dr. 
Biichner means by the infinite divisibility of 
matter, ‘but then says M. Janet, gripping 
closely, such a supposition may be le, 
but I am not now disputingit. ‘‘ If the sub- 
stratum of the sensible thing is absolutely 
different from that thing itself, I say that 
that sensible thing which I call matter is 
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only relative, and reductible to a superior 
principle, the power and dignity of which I 
can no longer measure by my senses. Matter 
then, vanishes into a principle superior 
to it, and materialism abdicates before 
idealism.” Matter, in fact, becomes an a, 
or unknown quantity. But with impulsion 
the case is different. We have an infinite 
chain of causes, but come eventually to an 
immoveuble molecule or mass, requiring an 
impulsion from without like its fellows. The 
one is a chain, and the other a circle with a 
centre everywhere and a circumference no- 
where. 

M. Janet carries forward his criticisms 
into matter and life, insisting upon the fact 
that materialism fails tv account for life and 
thought, as it has failed to explain matter 
itself. There is a harmonious unity in 
organized being, although it is so far 
different from geometrical harmony as to 
make crystallization in minerals no analogue 
of organization in animals. The modes of 
increase of minerals and animals are 
different, one growing by juxtaposition the 
other by intussusception ; but living bodies 
being composed of the same materials as 
others, a particle of iron, according to M. 
Dubois Reymond, being and remaining the 
same, ‘* whether it goes through the world in 
an aérolite, or rolls like thunder on a rail- 
way, or circulates in a globule of blood 
through the temples of a poet,” it results 
evidently that life is not a primitive and 
irreductible property of matter, but a special 
condition resulting from the arrangement of 
various elements in certain definite propor- 
tions. The latter half of this definition 
would be admitted by a materialist and 
vitalist equally ; but, continues M. Janet, ‘I 
do not deny that the phenomena of life are 
submitted, in a certain degree, to the laws of 
natural philosophy and chemistry ; but it 
does not follow that life itself is a mechanical, 
physical, or chemical phenomenon, for it still 
remains to be known how all these phe- 
nomena combine together to form a living 
being. There is still, then, a central unity 
co-ordinating all these phenomena towards 
the production of one central act.” Nor is 
the subject free from difficulties when we 
continue it from organized life to living 
thought. The brain may be the condition of 
thought without being its cause, and then it 
leaves all mental phenomena as explicable 
by a spiritualistic as by a materialistic 
hypothesis. Psychological facts, such as the 
persistence of memory and personal identity 
in spite of the mutability, the tourbillon vital, 
of the organized body, are not even so much 
as noticed by Biichner, yet surely parts of 
any professedly profound system such as he 
has aimed to elaborate. M. Janet very 
aptly compares the individual identity 
possible by a mere mechanical renewal of 
matter in the organized body to “‘ those petri- 
factions, where all the vegetable molecules 
are by degrees replaced by mineral ones 
without any alteration in the form of the 
object.” But the identity of a man is not 
simply the identity of his thoughts, any 
more than several chords producing the same 
note are the same chord, so that supposing 
every portion of the nervous structure to be 
changed and renewed, the materialist must 
either admit a last substratum inaccessible to 
change, which must therefore be inorganic, or 
confess that he can give no explanation of 
such a composite, inaccessible fact. 


Thus the subject passes forward into the 
question of spontaneous generation, which is 
one of the obscurest problems in modern 
science. Dr. Biichner admits the fact, but 
has a peculiar way of getting out of some of 
the difficulties connected with it, by rele- 
gating **the germs of all living beings en- 

owed with the idea of species ” to eternity. 
These germs have always existed, he says, 
awaiting only favourable circumstances for 
their development; they were scattered 
through space, and came down upon the 
je Naas kp tah tart es Sosa: ay 

ually found their n media ! 
Nor it true that animal egies have the most 
imperfect organisms; and here M, Janet 
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quotes from Mr. Milne Edwards a statement, 
certainly borne out by a large body of facts, 
that the perfection of an animal is in 
the same ratio as the division of labour 
ain its organs and their functions, 
many animalculz having this perfection in a 
great degree, and even man himself being by 
no means the largest animal. The whole 
subject of spontaneous generation is difficult 
and obscure, and Biichner’s fortifying of one 
hypothesis by another, far removed from all 
possible experience or verification, is cer- 
tainly not logical or scientific. Besides, as 
M. Janet urges, ‘‘the idea of a species 
inherent to the germ is a principle beyond all 
the data of materialism,” pre-supposing a 
special force distinct from matter, which is 
just the fact it aims most to avoid. 


But by far the ablest portion of M. Janet’s 
work is the last chapter on ‘ Final Causes 
anid the Transformation of Species,” which 
he has detached from a separate work he is 

reparing upon the subject of final causes. 

n rejecting final causes, the philosopher, he 
declares, fails to make a distinction between 
mere guessing and science, true science 
being not hostile but only indifferent to 
them, and efficient causes by no means 
actually coutradicting them. If we must 
not say “that a bird has wings in order to 
fly, but that he flies because he has wings,” 
he sees no contradiction in the two state- 
ments, since the fact of structure underlies 
both, and the squabble is simply whether 
ou shall call the result an effect or a design. 
He sharply indicates the difference between 
Lamarck’s doctrine and Mr. Darwin’s, and 
consoles Anthropologists by assuring them 
that in the latter’s theory it is not true that 
man descends from an ape, “‘for if he did, 
as he has over the ape a great advantage, he 
would have defeated him in the competition 
for life, and consequently, would have 
absorbed and destroyed him”; the fact being 
that both are divergences from the same lost 
type, and apes ‘‘ our cousins instead of our 
ancestors,” a new criticism, certainly, upon 
the point of Darwinism, where ridicule 
and abuse has been most pitilessly concen- 
trated. M. Janet admits the fact of selec- 
tion and competition for life, but regards 
Mr. Darwin’s passage from artificial, or 
human selection, to natural selection, as the 
great stumbling-block of his whole hypo- 
thesis, its perilous and slippery point. The 
fact of choice cannot be dispensed with in the 
theory, and for an individual possessing an 
accidental modification to discover and unite 
itself with another having the same, is an 
almost impossible hypothesis, especially as 
zoologists assure us that no leading organ 
can disturbed without affecting the 
equilibrium of the whole, unless other essen- 
tial organs are equally modified. 


We must admit, in the first instance, that the 
modification in question has occurred at the same 
time and in the same place in several individuals 
of both sexes. For, as we have already shown, 
if it does not exist simultaneously in both sexes, 
this quality, far from accumulating and manifest- 
ing itself with greater distinctness through 
inheritance, would —. become weaker, 
and no new species would produced. Here 
is, then, ‘one first union, one first coincidence, 
which we must admit. In the second place, we 
must suppose that each animal species has had for 
its origin the coincidence of an accidental modifi- 
cation with an alteration of medium, thus multi- 
plying ad infinitum the number of coincidences 
and of accidents. In this hypothesis, whilst a 
certain series of causes Aamo the —— forms 
vary according to parti r laws, another series 
of causes, according to other laws, brought 
about the alteration of the media. The fact of 
adaptation in animals is nothing else but the 
point of contact between these two series. Now, 
as in the organism, the forms adapted to their 
various purposes are numbered by hundreds of 
millions, or rather are innumerable ; we must 
admit that these two series of parallel causes 
have met in agreement hundreds of millions of 
times, or rather for an inappreciable number of 
times ; in other words, we must abandon to 
fortuitous te apna Sw to say ar the 
principal share in the development progress 
of the animal scale. Is that indeed a rational 


explanation ? 





He cites Mr. Darwin’s confession about 
the difficulty of his doctrines as applied to 
the eye, shows its contradictions, and then 

to the consideration of instinct, ad- 
mitting that a certain degree of flexibility in 
the instinct is quite compatible with the 
doctrine of an irreductible instinct, asking, 
with especial reference to the cuckoo, how a 
fortuitous action can be hereditarily trans- 
mitted, and pointing out the peculiar habits 
of the necrophori, who, after having laid 
their eggs, place dead bodies of animals near 
them for their young, without knowing that 
their mothers did so for them, or that the 
eggs will become animals like themselves ; 
and of the pompilide, where the mothers 
are herbivorous and the larve carnivorous. 
In conclusion, M. Janet states that natural 
selection only becomes a fruitful principle by 
admitting choice and direction. Thought 
governs the world, but is it immanent or 
transcendent /— 


For our part, we do not hesitate to think that 
an ideal can be a principle only on condition of 
its existing ; thought must know where it is going 
in order to reach its end. Between the doctrine 
of fatalist mechanism and that of Providence 
we see no intelligible and satisfactory medium. 
Many persons in the present day would conceal 
from themselves the movement which is hurry- 
ing them on towards atheism, by ascribing to 
nature a life, an instinct, a soul, and by endow- 
ing this soul with an unconscious tendency to 
what is good. I think they are mistaken ; but 
this is not the place to combat them. 








The Moral Gulph betwixt Man and the Brute. 
An Essay by C. W. R. Cooke, B.A. 2s. (Mac- 
millans.)—A proof how popular anthropological 
studies are becoming is afforded by the subject 
proposed for the Burney Prize by the authorities 
of Cambridge for the year 1865-6. Mr. Cooke 
seems to adopt the theory so well described 
by Lucretius, and which is becoming so very 
gga accepted at the present day, that man 

as emerged from a state little, if at all, better 
than that of the beast, except in potentiality to 
his present state of civilization. Whilst he denies 
brutes conscience and allows it to man, he com- 
bats the — view that in it ‘‘ man possesses 
an inward monitor,” for ‘* we see that a man of 
one nation will assent to moral rules, and be 
convinced of their obligations, which a man of 
another nation will with equal self-complacency 
utterly neglect,” and is of opinion that ‘‘ the 
different conditions of society cause the con- 
science of one man to differ from the conscience 
of another.” The difference between a complex 
and a simple state of society forms, in the 
essayist’s opinion, the key to the proper distinc- 
tion between the faculties of man and those of 
the brute. Mr. Cooke writes without dogmatism, 
and we hope he will pursue the subject on which 
he has broken ground. There is no science in 
which so much work, and inviting work, is to be 
done as that of anthropology. 





Practical Observations on the Intellectual, Sani- 
tary, and Moral Treatment of the Deaf and Dumb. 
By H. 8S. Purdon, Esq., M.D., F.A.S.L. (Bel- 
fast).—Dr. Purdon’s treatise is founded on the 
results of extensive personal observations at the 
Ulster Institution. He describes the history of 
his subject by references to numerous authors, 
from the period of the Book of Exodus to the 
present time. Many original and important facts 
are adduced, the most interesting being the one 
that when deaf and dumb persons are confined 
to the house in one room, even when large and 
ventilated, they emit a very uliar heavy 
smell. Four other gentlemen have recognized 
this smell besides Dr. Purdon, who considers it 
to be worthy of further investigation, particularly 
by those who devote their time to the study of 
chemistry. He objects to tea, as being less nutri- 
tious than cocoa; and ests a new diet 
for deaf and dumb persons, which affords 
great variation. Thus, on Wednesday, ‘milk 
and stirabout” is given, which on Saturday is 
prudently varied by ‘‘ stirabout and milk.” We 
are to see such care in the die of the 
afflicted, and recognize in Dr. Piardon’s work 
the production of one who has had great ex- 
perience, 

The True and the False Sciences: A Letter on 
Homeeo y- (Churchill & Sons,)—The 
nents of homceopathy have done much good to 
its cause by their very strenuous opposition. Its 
theory, as popularly expounded, was but little 
likely to gain continued confidence, and, fostered 
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on its own merits alone, it would long since have 
ne the way of many of its predecessors. Could 
emann revisit the world he would scarcely 
know = own om oy —- on a false 
basis, if on any, ed at during many on 
account of the slearainy of much of its f Arse te 
it has become, to a great extent, one of the 
recognized branches of medical science, and has 
found as disciples men of known eminence 
ability in their profession. The ‘‘ Letter” before 
us will, we fear, but little benefit the ‘‘ good 
cause.”’ The homeopathic public will not easily 
believe that the doctrines they hold so dear con- 
sist of such arrant nonsense as our author at- 
tempts to prove, and he will get the credit of 


slandering a creed he cannot u The un- 
biassed few will find much of interest in its 
pages. . 





Defects of Sight and Hearing ; their Nature, 
Causes, Prevention, and General Ma By 
T. Wharton Jones, F.R.S. (Churchill & Sons. )— 
In the present day but few persons will be found 
to believe thatthere is any truth in the old saying, 
‘* A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” It 
is considered requisite now that a smattering of 
ya | science under the sun should be possessed 
by all of us. At young ladies’ seminaries and 
working men's col chemistry, botany, and 
even physiology are deemed proper and needful 
subjects for study. Doubtless ere long ——_ 
medicine, and surgery will figure in the list. We 
must, however, entirely dissent from this style 
of education, and express our belief that you can- 
oe at the same pow make these subjects useful 
and popular. Authors, too, appear very 
to do away with the mysteries of medicine, and 
expound so plainly its dogmas that ‘‘e man” 
may soon become ‘‘his own physician.” The 
‘‘eye” and the ‘‘ear” are, however, we bree | 
too delicate and important organs to be pla 
with, and we would recommend sufferers 
rather to visit the authors than read their 
writings. The book abounds with useful hints 
and sound advice, which should commend it to 
practitioners, whilst in the hands of the general 
public we fear the result would not be what the 
author expects. 





We have received Two Sermons Preached 
before the University of Cambridge, by William 
Carus, M.A. (Camb. : Deighton, Bell, and Co. ; 
London : Bell and Daldy) ;—A Limited Income : 
A Tract for Young Men, by Frederick Andrew 
(Longmans) ;—Problems from Williamson's ‘* Che- 
mistry,” with Solutions (at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford ; Macmillans) ;—J'he North Side of the 
Table. <A Criticism upon Certain Statements and 
Arguments of Dr. Littledale and Archdeacon 
Freeman, by H. R. Droop, M.A. (Hatchard 
and Co), 
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SEEING DISTANCE, 


To the Editor of Tur Reaper. 

Sir,—‘*C. J. M.” is a fair and candid critic. 
Some of his remarks, however, seem to demand 
an explanation from me. Referring o — 
argument against our seeing distance, i 
from the fact that neither the line between two 
points in the same direction, nor the line from 
either of them to the eye is represented on the 
retina, he remarks that ‘‘Mr. Simon understands 
Mr. Abbott to object that if not represented in 
one eye, either of these lines is represented in 
the other.” ‘‘C. J. M.’s” comment on this is 
very just, but the objection thus put is one 
which I did not and could not make. Such an 
objection appears to imply that the two eyes are 
two distinct though co-operating organs, as 
distinct as the two ds, for example, and that 
by an act of judgment or inference we combine 
the two impressions or perceptions, having first 
learned, in some inscrutable manner, that 
represent or belong to one and the same object, 
Now, on the contrary, the first principle of 
binocular vision forced on us by experiment, 
and on which I have insisted, is that the two 
retinas are, as far as sensation is concerned, 
— for point identical and undistinguishable, 

is is a well-established fact. It is actually 
harder to distinguish two points when the 
corresponding impressions are on different retinas 
than when they are on the same. To distin- 
pan two eh ore One ight and 
eft eye respectively is, with the ex- 
perience, quite impossible. 

With to “monocular” vision, I may 
incidentally remark that the statement that two 


ion are represented on the retina by one 


nae eae distances in the same direc- 
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pea get eed presented to the eye tha 

are so e eye that 

one hides the other, the case is hie CHE Whleh 
I have nothing to do. 

*C. J. M.” remarks further, that I maintain 


that the information ee See given 
by sight is independent of touch or the sense of 
muscular exertion, ‘‘ chiefly on the ground of an 
elaborate ent that these senses do not 
ive us the means of telling distance at all.” 
have, indeed, maintained that these senses 
fail to give us, not the means of telling distance, 
but the idea of distance, or of trinal extension, 
except in the assumption that the consciousness 
of muscular exertion involves the consciousness 
of motion in space, an assumption not only 
tuitous, but, in my opinion, capable of 
ing disproved. But I am so far from placing 
my chief reliance on this doctrine, that I do not 
consider it to be essentially involved in my 
view. I have shown in addition, first, as far 
as possible directly, that sight does give us the 
ideas just mentioned ; secondly, that the appre- 
hension of distance, which admittedly Saiees 
to it, possesses all the characters of a direct 
peewee and none of those of an indirect. 
, on the contrary, it is indirect, and dependent 
on touch, or the sense of muscular exertion, then 
what takes place is that certain visual sensations, 
or perceptions, as si. suggest, or, if the ex- 
ion is pref lead us to infer distance 
the medium of suggested muscular 
exertion, or the like—the amount of exertion 
and of distance inferred varying regu- 
y as the visual sensations vary, I have, 
therefore, taken the visual signs mentioned by 
Berkeley and his followers, and have shown, 
thirdly, that the apprehension of distance takes 
in the absence of each and all of them; 
while, on the other hand, they may be present 
without this apprehension ; and, further, that 
they may vary in any way while the distance 
ended varies in any other way. In this 
manner, all the signs mentioned by the philo- 
sophers in peor erm are eliminated. We can, 
moreover, eliminate likewise not only these 
signs, but every other visual impression, except 
(confining ourselves to binocular vision) one which 
is na y produced by distance and by distance 
alone—viz., a certain definite relation between 
the pictures on the two retinas. With respect 
to this antecedent, the supposition of indirect 
ion or inference is out of the question. 
It is in fact excluded by the same argument 
which Berkeley uses against the theory of opti- 
eal writers in his day (Essay, Sec. 10). ut 
besides this, while it is necessary that the 
intervals pictured on the two retinas should be 
different, it is equally necessary that they should 
be seen not as two, but as one and the same. 
The moment it becomes possible to separate the 
two impressions and compare them, the appre- 
hension of depth becomes impossible. he 
difference, too, may be so slight that even on a 
careful study and comparison it is inappreciable. 
(**Sight and Touch,” pp. 117, 118.) Moreover, 
such a process of suggestion or: inference 
would necessarily imply a — of distinguish- 
ing what is given by the right and by the left eye 
ively ; but, as above remarked, no such 
te exists. I have further shown, fourthly, 
there is no correspondence as to vividness 
or quantity between the visual apprehension of 
distance or depth, and the muscular exertion 
poacmgap Ae! or associated with, the distance or 
depth ; y, that the former exists in cases 
where the information could not have been 
derived from muscular exertion. Without refer- 
to other <r this is enough to show 

I do not rely c 


is more remote than another ; or, in other 
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order in which he places the questions 
mentioned. The problem is to ac- 
for certain phenomena of vision. This 

is neither solved nor set aside by the 

of the nature of ‘‘ material objects” to 

ch he refers ; whether it admits of a solution 
consistent with that theory is another question. 
Mr. Dingle explains the visual apprehension 
our consciousness of motion 
the eyes. This isa ion which at first 


if 


: 


Se 


i I ha 
detailed in “ Sight and Touch,” pp. 114.216 rate 
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also p. 96). It is also worth remarking that the 

muscles of the eye are deficient in nerves of sen- 

sation (see further, ibid., pp. 103 foll.).—Yours, 

&e., T. K. Anporr. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 








FROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES, 
PARIS. 


THe Frencne AcADEMY.—/une 18.—‘‘ On the 
Periodical Variations of the Temperature duri 
the Months of February, May, August, an 
November,’ by M. Ch. Sainte-Claire Deville. 
**On the Fall of a Meteorite the 30th May ult., 
at St. Mesmine, Dep. Aube,” by M. Daubrée. 
The fall of this stone was witnessed by a large 
number of persons in different places. It was 
accompanied by three loud detonations, which 
occasioned rents in the walls of some of 
the neighbouring houses. There was nothing 
special in the stone itself. The author 
mentioned those meteorites which presented the 
greatest similarity to it in physical constitution 
—viz., that of Parnallee, in India, which fell 
the 28th Feb., 1857 ; of Bremervoerde, Hanover, 
the 13th May, 1855 ; some stones of the shower 
of Aigle (Orne), the 26th April, 1803, and that of 
Honolulu, the 14th Sept., 1825. In one of the 
fragments the surface was not completely covered 
by the crust. This extends itself only in veins 
or filaments. The author explained this by sup- 
posing that the meteorite, after having been once 
quite covered by its varnish, had suffered some 
blow from another meteorite, and had not had 
time before its descent to reform the crust 
throughout its continuity. ‘‘On Meterological 
Curves,” by M. Fournet. ‘‘On Microscopical 
Photographs relative to the Structure of 
Muscles and to the Phenomena of Muscular 
Contraction,” by M. Ch. Rouget. ‘*‘On Cutaneous 
Absorption, the Causes which Obstruct or 
Favour it,” by M. H. Scoutetten. ‘‘On a New 
Operation for Re-establishing the Visual Faculty 
amongst a Certain Number of Blind Persons,” 
by M. Blanchet. ‘‘ On the Gieseckite, regarded 
as an After-growth of Elaolite,” by M. F. 
Pisani. ‘‘ Geometrical Theorems relative to the 
Reflection of Crystals,” by M. A. Cornu. ‘‘Com- 

ition of the Waters of the Dead Sea, the 
urrounding Sources, and the Water of the 
Jordan,” by M. A. Terreil. ‘‘ Researches on the 
Variations of the Saltness of the Water of the 
Dead Sea at Different Parts of its Surface, and 
at Different Depths, and also on the Probable 
Origin of the Salts which enter into its Compo- 
sition,” by M. Louis Lartet. M. Archiac ex- 
hibited a rounded pebble of schist found by M. 
Garrigou in the lower grotto of Massatt (Ariége) 
in the middle of a number of bones and objects 
in worked flint of the reindeer period. On one 
face of it has been scratched the profile of a 
bear, walking, delineated by a simple outline. 
A projection in the region of the withers gave 
at first the idea of some special osteological 
character. But a close comparison of the 
vertebre preserved in the museum has proved 
that the Cavern bear does not differ from the 
Brown bear, so the indication must be accidental. 
There ap to be no doubt about the genuine. 
ness of this pre-historic ‘‘ work of art.’ 








REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES, 





GEOGRAPHICAL.—June 25.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, President, in the chair.—Mr. Baker 
said that the Atbara carries the entire 
drainage of Eastern Abyssinia, and from its 
embouchure the Nile flows through upwards of 
fourteen degrees of latitude to its mouth. At 
the end of the dry season the bed of the Atbara 
is dry, and forms a desert highway, save a few 

ls of water at the bends. Mr. Baker 
travelled at this epoch (June, 1861), and while 
at an encampment of Bishareen Arabs on the 
23rd of the month witnessed the abrupt com- 
mencement of the flood season on the falling of 
the rains in Abyssinia. There was a sound like 
distant thunder, the rain was coming down, and 
the stream advanced and invaded the hitherto 
desert bed, and in a few minutes the Atbara 
was no longer a desert, but a noble river. From 
the village of Gozerajup Mr. and Mrs. Baker 
struck southwards r h a fertile country 
towards Cassala, the cugital of the Taka country, 
a walled town belonging to the i and 
situate on the south bank of the a river 
which is absorbed by the thirsty soil before it 
reaches the Atbara. The river then contained 
an immense volume of water, ing down the 
banks, and ing the mud of the ogee Be: 
enrich the Delta in Lower Egypt, the At 
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being the princi source of the fertility of 
“=f 1 Gooteed Mr. and Mrs. Baker were 
nobly received by the great Sheikh Abou Sinn, 
a fine imen of the desert patriarch, eighty 
years of age, and 6ft. 3in. in height. The Arabs 
attribute the strength of his old age to his habit 
of drinking 2lbs. of melted butter per diem. 
They arrived at Khartum on the lith June, 
1862. The Blue Nile was now rising, from the 
same cause as the Atbara in June of the previous 
year ; the White or true Nile at that time was 
not full, but below the junction of the Atbara 
a great flood was pouring down the river towards 
Egypt, caused by the excess of the Abyssinian 
rainfall rushing suddenly into the main stream 
of the Nile. Mr. Baker concluded by saying 
that in spite of his long experience of the White 
Nile and his discovery of the vast lake reservoir 
which is the collection of the sources of the 
world-famous stream, he should have remained 
ignorant of the actual cause of the inundations 
of Lower Egypt had he not previously inves- 
tigated the Nile tributaries from Abyssinia. It 
is the short, but enormous, rainfall of three 
months in this country which causes the Nile 
floods, and to its influence is due the fertility 
of Egypt.—Extracts of a letter were read from 
Mr. Rassam, our Envoy in Abyssinia, to Colonel 
i ey giving some details of his interviews 
with the Emperor Theodore. The létter was 
dated ‘‘Korata, on Lake Isana, 22nd March, 
1866.”” The Emperor supplied Mr. Rassam with 
provisions and carriage free of expense on his 
way to the Court. Their dailyrations reached as 
high as 1,000 loaves of bread, 2 cows, 20 fowls, 
500 eggs, 10 jars of milk, 10 of honey, &c. On 
starting they had no less than 1,200 porters, and 
a guard of 200 men and 50 officers. The 
country was most beautiful, and the ride through 
roves of wild roses and jasmine bushes afforded 
Mr. Rassam a pleasant contrast to the aridity of 
Aden. On reaching the Emperor’s camp at 
Damot, about 50 miles south of Lake Dembea, 
his Majesty sent a guard of honour, consisting 
of 300 officers of high rank, headed by the Prime 
Minister, to receive him. At the interview 
which followed Mr. Rassam presented the 
Queen’s letter, and the next morning was in- 
formed that for the sake of the Queen of Eng- 
land, and to show his anxiety to retain her 
friendship, the Emperor had ordered the release 
of all the captives, 18 in number, including 2 
ladies and 3 children. The present of 10,000 
dollars, which he gave to Mr. Rassam, was 
credited to Her Majesty’s Government. 





ZooLoGicaL.—June 12.—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., in the chair.—A communication was 
read from Dr. H. Dohrn, on the birds of Prince’s 
Island, in the Bight of Benin, West Africa, 
founded on personal observations. The species 
enumerated by Dr. Dohrn as met with in that 
locality were thirty-four in number, several new. 
—A communication was read from Mr. Jonathan 
Couch, of Polperro, Cornwall, giving an account 
of the occurrence of Awusonia cuvieri, a fish new 
to the British Fauna, on the coast of that 
county.—Dr. Giinther contributed some notes 
on the anatomy of the same fish.—Dr. Murie 
read some supplementary notes on the red- 
bellied monkey (Cercopithecus erythrogaster), a 
new species founded by Dr. Gray upon an 
animal lately living in the Society’s menagerie. 
—Dr. Gray communicated some notes by Lieut. 
C. F. F. Annesley, R.A., on the habits of the 
Mantis Crab (Gonodactylus chiragra) in cap- 
tivity, as observed at Aden.—Mr. A. D. 
Bartlett made some remarks on the singular 
bird of prey lately transmitted from Damara- 
land by Mr, Andersson, described by Mr. 
Gurney as Stringonyx andersoni, and suggested 
its identity with the Machaerhamvhus alcinus, 
described previously by Mr. Westerman, but 
stated by the latter to have come from Malacca. 
—A joint paper was read by Messrs. A. R. 
Wallace and F. Moore on a collection of 
Lepidopterous insects obtained in Formosa by 
Mr. Swinhoe.—Mr. H. W. Bates read a paper 
on the Coleopterous insects obtained by Mr. 
Swinhoe in the same country. 





CHEMICAL.—-June 21.—Dr. A. Williamson, 
V.-P., in the chair. Messrs. C. Phillips and W. 
F. Flowers were admitted fellows of the society, 
and the following were elected: Dr. Arthur 
G and Messrs. J. H. Lightbown, F. K. 
Stock, and E. J. rks. Dr. F. Crace Calvert 
read a paper of which Mr. Johnson and himself 
were joint authors, “‘On the Action of Acids 
upon Metals and Alloys.” The object of 
research was the determination of the relative 
degrees of solubility of the metals, copper, zinc, 
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and tin, and of their principal alloys, brass and 
bronze, in the common mineral acids, under great 
variety of circumstances. Theresults obtained are 
considered to have a practical value in connexion 
with the applications of these metals in the arts, 
and the authors’ statements were commented 
7 by Dr. Letheby, Dr. Stevenson, and Mr. 
arington. ‘‘On the Constitution of some 
Carbon Compounds,” by Professor Debus. 


ANTIQUARIES OF ScoTLAND.—June 11.—Mr. 
David Laing, Vice-President, in the chair.—‘‘ Tho 
Broughs or Round Towers of Orkney and Shet- 
land.” By Mr. George Petrie. This gave an 
account of the burghs or broughs, of which many 
remains are to be found in Orkney and Shetland, 
and in the counties of Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness. Some of those in Orkney have been 
excavated by Mr. Farrer, with the aid of Mr. 
Petrie, and of these, as well as of others not yet 
thoroughly explored, Mr. Petrie has prepared 
plans, sections, and drawings. His paper con- 
tained detailed accounts of the broughs of 
Ingashow, of Burray, of Birsay, of Harray, of 
Borrowstown, and of Firth ; their structure, and 
peculiar features, with a list of the objects dis- 
covered in them. The brough, generally speak- 
ing, was a conical tower, containing galleries and 
chambers in the walls, which were of great thick- 
ness, with chambers in the ‘‘ ground flat,”’ formed 
on the principle of the horizontal arch of the ‘‘ Picts’ 
houses.”” Mr, Petrie adduced various facts in sup- 
port of his view of the great antiquity of the broughs. 
—‘* On the Chambered Cairns of Caithness, and 
Results of Recent Explorations, with Ground 
Plans.” By Mr. Joseph Anderson. It ap- 
peared that these cairns are of two sorts. The 
common kind are circular in shape, with central 
chambers, approached by a passage from the 
outside of the cairn. The rarer class are long in 
shape, and at each end are developed into a 
curved structure, from which they have come to 
be called “‘horned” cairns, In this kind the 
chamber is in the curved end.—‘‘ Notices of 
Robert Riddel, Esq., of Glenriddel, and some of 
his Manuscripts and Books.” By Mr. James T. 
Irvine. Mr. Riddel resided at Friars’ Carse, in 
Nithsdale. When the t Burns came to 
settle at the neighbouring farm of Ellisland he 
was warmly welcomed by Riddel, and some of 
the poet’s apenas were suggested by inci- 
dents which occurred at the hospitable table of 
Friars’ Carse. Among other personages whom 
he met there was the antiquary, Francis Grose, 
who is commemorated by the poet in the verses— 


** Hear, land o’cakes, and brither Scots.” 


Mr. Riddel was an active antiquary in his day, 
and Mr. Irvine described some of the manu- 
scripts which were the result of his labours. 
These relate principally to the topography of his 
own district ; some of them contain old Scotch 
ballads, with notes ; others are full of 
water -colour drawings, by Francis Grose 
and his ‘‘ servant ;” others relate to heraldry.— 
**Note of English Pennies of Edward I. and 
IL, found in the Parish of Keir, Dumfries.” 
By Mr. George Sim. This hoard was enclosed 
in a horn which was found protruding from a 
bank of earth. Of the coins 56 were coined at 
London, 45 at Canterbury, 23 at Durham, 6 at 
St. Edmunds, 5 at York, 2 at Berwick, 2 at 
Bristol, and 2 at Newcastle. This collection 
was delivered to the National Museum by the 
Exchequer, as treasure trove; but as the 
curator found that the collection already in the 
Museum included specimens of all these coins, 
he recommended the whole to be returned to 
the finder, for the purpose of supplying some 
local museums whose custodiers were desirous 
of acquiring specimens.—‘‘ Account of a Canoe 
of Oak found in the Castle Loch of Closeburn, 


Dumfriesshire.” By Mr. John Adam. This 
canoe is 12 feet long and 2 feet wide in the 
middle. It was found in draining the loch, of 


which all vestige is now gone, and is of the 
same type as the canoes found in the bed of the 
Clyde at Glasgow, of which 2 specimen is in the 
museum. 





QueKETTt MicroscoprcaL.—June 22. —P. 
le Neve Foster, V.-P., in the chair. Mr. N. 
B read a paper ‘‘On the Pigment Cells 
of Plants in some of their Varied Forms and 
Structure.” The author gave the results in full 
detail of his microscopic researches and numerous 
dissections, and argued against the almost 
universally received opinion that the floral 

are modified leaves—he believes them to 
be morphologically distinct. Mr. M. C. Cooke 
introduced to the notice of the club a micro- 
meter, made by Mr. Collins, in which the whole 
field was graduated. 





THE READER. 
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MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, 
Astaric, 3. 
Exromo.ooical, 7. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Literature, 8.30.—*On a Greok Inscription at Thessalonica,” 
Mr. Vaux. 


FRIDAY. 
AnrcuZo.Locicat Lysrrrute, 4. 


ART. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


MONG the younger aspirants to fame 
none holds amore prominent place than 
Alma-Tadema, the pupil of Baron Leys. He 
possesses qualities of colour and handling 
which time will mature into positive excel- 
lencies ; and although he lacks the power of 
his master in the absolute presentation of his 
subject, he never offends the eye by the 
introduction of disagreeable models. He 
eschews entirely those intensely Gothic men, 
women, and children, whose ugliness the 
Baron delights to depict ; and in seizing on 
the period of the Roman Empire, he has 
broken almost virgin soil, so far as his 
manner of treatment is concerned. The 
archeological accuracy of his master Alma- 
Tadema applies to Roman habits and customs, 
and thus gives new interest and reality to 
the domestic and social life of the imperial 
city. His contributions to the gallery are two: 
‘The Portico of a Roman Theatre,” in which 
we see two ladies being handed from their 
chariot ; and in the other we see a Roman 
lady returning from making purchases, lead- 
ing by the hand her little girl. Both pic- 
tures are remarkably realistic, and imply 
great study as well as fine historic sympathy 
on the part of the artist. His master, Baron 
Leys, whom our own Marks, by-the-bye, 
admires very much, and in a certain inde- 
pendent way of his own follows, is repre- 
sented by three very characteristic works : 
*¢ The Arrival ” (130), *‘ The Welcome ” (131), 
and ‘*‘ After the Feast ” (132). No one will 
deny the Baron’s power of rendering a scene 
with minute fidelity and of imparting to it 
a modest strength of colouring which never 
fails to draw the visitor up to his pictures ; 
but if his anthropological studies are as 
much to be relied on as his archeological, 
there can be little doubt in anyone’s mind 
that the Flemings, as ge theircomeliness, 
are a far more desirable race in this nine- 
teenth century of ours than ever they were in 
the days of the Reformation. 

Edward Frére has three charming little 
works which worthily represent the school. 
The ‘‘ Travelling Printseller” (81), in his 
blue blouse, spreads the gaudy treasures 
of his portfolio on the floor, to the 
intense admiration of a peasant family, 
whose humble cottage he has just entered. 
*““The Ambush” (82), shows some boys 
lying in wait, with lots of ready snow- 
balls, for two industrious young scholars, who 
come sauntering along, all unconscious of the 
reception which awaits them behind the old 
wall ; and in 83 we see a little nude girl tak- 
ing her bath in the great tub, and enforcing 
on her lugubrious-looking doll, by the most 
practical of all means, the necessity of cleanli- 
ness. We find ‘similar qualities in the 
pictures of Mr. Frére’s pupil, Mr. J.C. Thom, 
and a hurried glance would scarcely satisfy 
the visitor which pertained to the one artist 
and which to the other. M. Thom is 
decidedly the more careless of the two, and 
yet one must be more than ordinarily critical 
to discover this either in *‘ Children return- 
ing from the Church ” (191), or in *‘ Love in 
the Kitchen.” Charles Frere gives us a 
capital idea of rain in his **‘ Taking Shelter ” 
on a stormy day (79) ; butthe grand delineator 
of atmospheric phenomena, in the present 
collection, is Charles Daubigny in his 
‘View of Villerville” (50). Through a 
broken foreground we see two figures plod- 
ding their way from the seashore towards the 
village on the heights ; the clouds are rain- 
charged and the air is murky; but on the 
distant waters is seen a gleam of 











ight 
and we feel that the storm will ann The 
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is the same C. F. Daubigny whose *‘ Moon- 
rise,” in the Royal Academy, is so in- 
hospitably hung, and to which we called the 
attention of our readers at the time. 


have each a picture. L 
(23), by the first, is slight, but full of in- 
telligence, and there is an_ almost equal 
amount of appreciation in ‘* The ” of 
Juliette. M Auguste, however, on the 
present occasion, bears away the bell in our 
eyes. His ‘‘ Meadow Scene ” (21), in which 
a bull rubs himself against the trunk of an 
oak, a sheep suckles its lamb, and some cows 
graze in the immediate neighbourhood, is 
evidently a transcript from nature informed 
with the individuality of the painter. Those 
decorative-looking works, the ‘* Birth of 
Venus ” (55), and the ** Young Grecian Girl 
coming from her Bath” (56), are by C. 
Dubufe, a famous portrait - painter some 
years ago. He is father, moreover, of the 
sresent Edward Dubufe, who painted Rosa 
Riaheats well-known portrait, in which we 
see her leaning against an ox, with her arm 
round the brute’s neck, if we remember 
rightly. The ox, of course, she painted her- 
self; and this gave rise at the time to the 
Parisian bon mot, that Dubnfe (du _ boouf 
painted Rosa, and Rosa painted du bwuf 
(Dubufe). 

From Madame Jerichau we have half-a- 
dozen good examples ; from Duverger, three ; 
and from Theodore Frére, four. The last- 
named has chosen awalk of his own, and paints 
such subjects as the ‘‘Simoom,” ‘* Sunset at 
Cairo,” ‘‘Encampment at Jaffa,” and the 
like. He delights in strong telling effects, 
and succeeds now and then in imparting an 
Oriental interest to his subject. For orien- 
talism, however, as far as the horse is con- 
cerned, and especially he of the desert, no 
one comes near Adolfe Schreyer. There is a 
freedom about his handling which every one 
must admire, and there is a character about all 
his figures which speaks of Jife and enter- 

rise. 
. Louis Gallait has only one work, ** Jeanne 
La Folle ” (88), and very unworthily does it 
represent him. Meissonier has a couple of 
his marvellous works in little, ‘* The +” 
(138) and ‘* The Joyful Trooper ” (189). We 
must not, by-the-bye, neglect to mention 
Henrietta rowne’s ‘‘Nun” (30), or 
Madame Doux’s old woman “ In Church” 
(54). Ferdinand Heilbuth, too, has a couple 
of pictures, ** Absolution of the Venial 
Sin,” and ‘“ Almsgiving near St. John 
Lateran, Rome” (96 and 97), which by no 
means must be passed by. heir merit is 
of a high order, and although 97 is a mere 
sketch, it is so very suggestive that one 
forgets the fact. 

he grand picture of the collection is, of 
course, Gerome’s ‘“‘ Phryne before the 
Tribunal” (92). This work alone would 
make an exhibition, and the more one studies 
it, the more is he impressed with the bold 
conception of the artist. All the upper part 
of Phryne’s figure is to our eye faultless, and 


anything more beautifully interesting than 
her whole and expression we could not 
imagine. It is to her emphatically that the 


artist directs his attention ; and if instead of 
ane him, the spectator wanders away 
among the mountains of a thousand prude- 
ries, he will find, no doubt, something to 
complain of in the expresssion of the judges. 
They are in the bac und, however, and 
only a poor diseased mind would ever think 
of dwelling on them. We regard the work 
as a great triumph of art, and thank most 
cordially the Director for giving the English 
art-lover this opportunity of seeing it. M. 
Gerome further shows the wonderful ada 
ability of his hand and the fertility of hi 
imagination by his ‘‘Czsar Dead” (93), a 
solemn life-sized canvas, and his “ e- 
rari”’ (94), a miniature work after the manner 
of Meissonier, showing two Italians playing 
at the corner of 2 street before the statue of 
te 
The ous picture of the “ Finding of 
Christ in the Temple,” by Holman Hunt, is 





still on view at this gallery. 














THE KITTY FISHER PORTRAIT AT THE 
BRITISH Seg he tata, 
WEEK or two ago a letter appeared in the 
Times signed ‘*J. C.,” stating that Lord 
s ** Kitty Fisher,” in the British Institu- 
was not ted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
but by his con rary, Cosway ; and that the 
name of Miss Woolls ought to be substituted for 
that of the gay Kitty. This was followed b 
the letter of another writer, endorsing all 
the first one had said, and stating that the 
portrait was engraved by Dawe in 1811, and that 
he had an impression of it in his session. 
This seemed to settle the whole affair, and the 
ress generally, ourselves among the number, 
ooked upon it in this light, It never appears, 
however, that the engraving was actually com- 
with the portrait ; but if it had, and the 
identity of the two been patent, it would not 
necessarily follow that Miss Woolls was the lady 
who sat and Cosway was the artist who painted. 
Cosway was famous as a miniaturist, and it is 
quite possible he, who was a bit of a blood and 
certainly a Corinthian of his day, might have 
**reduced” the frail Kitty for the engraver ; and 
then, as was not at all uncommon at the time, 
his name might have been engraved on the 


plate hp gr carelessness or design, as the 
painter of the picture. 


Laying, however, possibilities aside, we will 
Spe our readers two or three simple facts, 
ich may modify the views of the writers in 
the Times. First, the portrait was painted for 
the ancestor of Lord Crewe by Sir Joshua ; and, 
secondly, was never, according to the present 
owner, out of the family’s possession. Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Notes and Observa- 
tions” occurs this entry, as printed from the 
folio cash-book kept by Sir Joshua, and which 
became the y of his d niece, Miss 
Gwatkin, of cess Square, Plymouth: ‘‘ 2nd 
oe April, 1774, Mr. Crewe for Kitty 
er’s Pi 527. 10s.” This memorandum, 
coupled with what Lord Crewe says—viz., that 
the work was never out of the family mansion 
till the late calamitous fire happened, ought to 
the question at rest. But there is a third 

act to which we would call the attention of our 
readers, and that is, that the style, handling, 
impasto, and spirit of Lord Crewe’s “ Kitty 
Fisher” are all as like Sir Joshua as they pos- 
sibly can be. If Cosway could paint life-sized 
portraits in en 3 Way, he must have been a very 

ow. 

It was Ms. Nicol, the worthy Secretary of 
the ion, who called the attention of the 
writer to the subject, and furnished him with 
the above facts. J. F. RR. 








Concert Music. 





R more than a quarter of a century has Mr. 
r° Benedict spvided annually a musical enter- 
tainment, at which all the best singers willingly 
assist him in providing the most choice examples 
of their art for the amusement of his patrons. 
On Wednesday, for the thirty-first year, M. 
Benedict appeared with a e, during 
the ormance of which, but for its ex- 
cellence, the temperature must have in- 
duced a desire that it should have been 
somewhat lessened. Yet, at the same time, 
the crowded state of the large room of 
the St. James’s Hall showed how M. Bene- 


dict is ed by a public ever ready 
to acknow. and ap reciate the talent and 
exertions of so disti ed a composer. Where 


all was excellent, both in selection and exe- 
cution, it is as difficult as it would be 
invidious to particularize. We must, how-ver, 
refer to a very pretty ballad, entitled, ‘‘ Rock 
me to sleep,” com by M. Benedict, and 

with great taste and feeling by Miss 
Edith Wynne. Madame Maria Vilda gave, with 
her rich and full-toned soprano voice, wondrous 
effect to **Casta Diva” and ‘‘ Ave Maria,” the 
pew selected for her ; whilst Mdlle. Titiens 
eft ing to be desired in her execution of 
Weber’ 


a ** Wie niihte mir der Schlummer,” from 





Der utz. In part **Warbles of 
ome,” also the 

w ote & were : oa 

his upils, Miss ily Spiller, 

0, tas Cecilia Westbrook. 

Hirst, Mme. Emmeline Cole, 

. Dradsdil, Mdlle. 

and Miss Eleanora ig he areas Then 
Thalberg’s wonderful fantasia, |founded 

the “Last Rose of Summer,” to which 


Arabella 


fee re See 
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Mdlle. Artot, who by her singing with 
Mdlle. Lucca in the duo ‘“*Deh con te,” 
from ‘* Norma,” proved an admirable Ada/lzira. 
The fine voice and artistic singing of M. 
Faure in ‘‘Oh, lieto di,” of Meyerbeer, from 
‘* L’Etoile du Nord,” was most effective. Signori 
Gardoni and Francelli sang with their accus- 
tomed expression, ‘‘Una furtiva lagrima,” 
and the ever welcomed ‘‘Fra poco a me rico- 
vero,” of Donizetti. Ballad singing in Eng- 
land is properly and deservedly appreciated 
when we Save such singers as Mesdames 
Sainton-Dolby and Parepa. This feeling for 
music of this character was fully manifested 
on Tuesday, when the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany announced a ballad concert after five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and the crowds at- 
tending showed that, given as this con- 
cert was at an hour when many persons can 
conveniently attend, they were quite as ready to 
appreciate as that portion of the public who 
usually assist at the weekly concerts pro- 
vided at an earlier hour of the day. In 
addition to the ladies we have mentioned, 
who sang “I Cannot Sing the Old Song,” and 
** Auld Robin Gray,” Parepa warbling also the 
‘*Nightingale’s Trill” and ‘‘Gallants so Gay,” 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Weiss delighted their audience with the well- 
known ‘‘ Death of Nelson,” Bishop’s ‘‘ Pilgri 
of Love;” Mr. Santley selected the ‘‘ Bell 
Ringer ;” and Mr. Weiss ‘‘ Hearts of Oak,” 
and the ‘‘ Village Blacksmith.” We trust during 
the present delightful weather that the directors 
of the Palace Concerts will repeat these per- 
formances. 








Musce.ianEa. 





WE cull the following ‘‘ Advertisement” from 
the pen of ‘‘ Josh Billings,” the George Robins of 
America. ‘‘I kan sell for eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars, a pallas, a sweet and pensive 
retirement, lokated on the virgin banks ov the 
Hudson, kontaining 85 acres. The land is 





luxuriously divided by the hand of natur and 





art, into pastor and tillage, into plain and 
deklivity, into stern abruptness, and the 
dallianse ov moss-tufted medder ; streams of 
sparkling gladness (thick with trout) danse 
through this wilderness of buty, tew the low 
musik ov the kricket and grosshopper. The 
evergreen sighs az the evening zephir flits 
though its shadowy buzzum, and the aspen 
trembles like the luv-smitten harte ov a damsell. 
Fruits of the tropicks, in golden buty, melt on 
the bows, and the bees go heavy and sweet from 
the fields to their garnering hives...The stables 
are worthy of the steeds ov Nimrod or the studs 
of Akilles, and its henery was bilt expressly for 
the birds ov paradice; while somber in the 
distance, like the cave of a hermit, glimpses are 
caught ov the dorg-house. Here poets have 
come and warbled their laze, here sculptors have 
cut, here painters have robbed the scene ov 
dreamy landskapes, and here the philosopher 
diskovered the stun, which made him the 
alkimist ov natur... As the young moon 
hangs like a cutting ov silver from the blu 
breast of the ski, an angel may be seen each 
night dansing with golden tiptoes on the green. 
(N.B. This Angel goes with the place.) 

In some sermons by Archdeacon Wordsworth 

‘¢On the Church of Ireland,” of which Messrs. 
Rivington have just published a shilling edition, 
occurs this curious e: ‘* Brethren, what 
are Tables of Population? What is a Census? 
It is an enumeration of human beings. And 
what are human generations ? God can wither 
them in a moment. He often sweeps them 
away by Plague, Pestilence, and Famine ; or 
they disappear by emigration. By one breath of 
His mouth He disturbs all our calculations 
which are grounded on Tables of Population.” 
Tue Christian Knowledge Society will publish, 
towards the close of the year, a new penny 
periodical for the working classes. 
Tue Anthropological Society have formed a 
special fund for the purpose of carrying on 
origi researches in archaic anthropo By 
under the title of the ‘‘ Anthropological Explo- 
ration Fund.” In Dorsetshire there exists a 
large number of barrows which have never yet 
been examined, and it is proposed to devote a 
portion of the fund to this wee It is 
thought to be very advisable that the theories 
whic 


have recently been mulgated re- 
specting ‘‘ long barrows” should be put to the 


test by an examination of some of the well- 
preserved ‘‘long barrows” which exist in this 
country. ium have 





The authorities in Belgi 
invited some members of the Anthropological 
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| Society to take in the important explo- 
rations near Dine where bone-caves have 
been opened, containing remains of extinct 
animals, chipped flints, and human skulls and 
bones, of varied and peculiar nature. . More 
than a hundred pounds has already been 
subscribed. 


Some little controversy having arisen in con- 
uence of the pamphlet printed by Dr. 
Balthazar Foster, on the Sphygmograph, Messrs. 
Churchill and Sons have now published it for the 
author with the article of the Lancet upon it, 
and the doctor’s reply, in which he disclaims all 
right to Marey’s invention, but declares -that he 
has done far more than give an exposition of M. 
Marey’s views. The pamphlet contains original 
engravings from fresh cases, with a considerable 
number of observations made with the instru- 
ment. 

Two pamphlets have been -written by M. 
Eudes Deslongchamps : ‘‘ Description of a New 
Species of Teleosaurus, entitled 7’. Calvadosii,” 
and ‘‘ Note on an Unusual Suture between the 
Parietal and Inter-maxillary Bone of a Human 
Subject.” We have also ‘Studies on the 
Quaternary Strata of the Boulonnais, and on the 
Remains of Human Industry which they Con- 
tain,” by MM. Sauvage and Hamy. 


THE silver vase which was presented to 
Daniel Webster by the citizens of Boston in 
1835, as ‘* The Defender of the Constitution,” 
has been purchased from his heirs by a band of 
thirty-nine subscribers, and deposited in the 
Boston Public Library. 

Miss Kate M‘KEAN, a relative and disciple of 
oes mf C. Carey, has prepared a ‘‘ Catechism of 
Social Science,” which is now being published 
by weekly instalments in a New York paper. 
As soon as it is completed it will be Tg in 
book form. 

Mr. Henry W. PeeEx, of Wimbledon House, 
S.W., has offered four prizes for essays on the 
preservation of commons in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis. Two will be given for 
essays dealing with the sanitary and moral 
aspects of the question, 50/. for the best and 
25/. for the second best. The competitors 
should discuss the necessity of preserving these 
open spaces in the midst of a vast and i 
population for purposes of health and recreation, 
their importance for the Volunteer movement, 
for athletic sports, and for the study of natural 
history ; and generally should treat any other 
topics which may occur to the writer, as illus- 
trating their value to the metropolis ; explaining 
their present condition, and whether it is 
desirable that anything, and what, should be 
done to improve it. The remaining two 
meg will for essays dealing with the 
egal and historical aspects of the ques- 
tion, 1007. for the best and 50/. for the second 
best. The essays are not to exceed thirty-five 
pages for the first essay, and seventy-five for the 
second essay, of the size of the Edinburgh 
Review, and are to be sent in to Mr. A. 
Lankester, Commons Preservation Society, 29 
Parliament Street, on or before the Ist October 
next. 

Mr. Hersert SPENCER has cancelled the 
notice of discontinuance given in a previous 
number of the ‘‘System of Philosophy,” which 
he is issuing in parts. It is quite incorrect, as 
an evening contemporary asserted, that any par- 
ticular support to the undertaking was given, or 
likely to be given, by the American public. 
On the contrary, the American subscribers had 
fallen off, whilst the English, for the most part, 
continued to support Mr. Spencer in his under- 
taking. The June number is the sixteenth, and 
continues the section of ‘‘ Morphological Develop- 
ment.” 

Mr. Nimmo has issued a second volume of 
his shilling edition of ‘‘Popuiar Tales.” 

A History of the Secret Societies in French 
by M. Pierre Zaccone is announced, The book 
will appear in parts, to come out twice a-week, 
and will be copiously illustrated. 
Mr. SwINBURNE’S miscellaneous poems will be 
brought out in New York and London simul- 
taneously. 

Tue Round Table says that no professional 
publisher has been so successful in the issue of 
small editions of ‘‘fine books” as the book. 
clubs of America. Even in the early case of 
** The a editions = Fenn a): Journal” 
and ‘*The Washington Diary” palm rested 
with the amateurs, although such ised book- 
sellers as Messrs. John Cam of Phila- 
delphia, and Charles B. Richardson, of New 
York, followed closely in their tracks ; and no 
‘*trade edition,” no matter how small nor of 











— 
— 


‘what work, can show so splendid a record as the 
Bradford Club’s ‘‘Hatfield and Deerfield,”’ or 
Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Loyalist Poetry of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” or Mr. Dawson’s “‘ Gen. Israel 
Putnam.” 

In ‘‘ Westfield ; a View of Home-Life during 
the American War,” we have this war-song by 
Mrs, Juliet H. L. Campbell, of Pennsylvania :— 


The forests of the North no more 

Echo with clang of axe and oak, 

Lakes lave the solitary shore, 

Unruffled by the oarsman’s stroke ; 
But down the city’s cheering street 
The trainéd thousands move as one, 
O’er plains that quake beneath their feet 
The legions of the Union come! 
Responsive to their country’s call, 

And faithful to their country’s cause ; 
The watchword that inspires them all— 
** The Constitution and the Laws!” 


THE Round Table gives the following waif 
from the forthcoming collection of Southern 
war poems by Mr. William Gilmore Simms, en- 
titled ‘* The Christmas Night of ’62,” and dated 
**Near Richmond” and written by Gordon 
M ‘Cabe :— 

The wintry blast goes wailing by, 

The snow is falling overhead, 

I hear the lonely sentry’s tread, 

And distant watch-fires light the sky. 
Dim forms go flitting through the gloom, 
The soldiers cluster round the blaze 

To talk of other Christmas days, 

And softly speak of home and home. 

My saber swinging overhead 

Gleams in the watch-fire’s fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow, 
And Memory leads me to the dead. o 
My thoughts go wand’ring to and fro, 
Vibrating ’twixt the now and then: 

I see the low-browed home agen, 

The old hall wreath’d with mistletoe. 
And sweetly from the far-off years 
Comes borne the laughter faint and low, 
The voices of the long ago !|— 

My eyes are wet with tender tears. 

I feel again the mother-kiss, 

I sce again the glad surprise 

That lightened up the tranquil eyes, 
And brimmed them o’er with tears of bliss, 


As, rushing from the old hall-door, 
She fondly clasp’d her wayward boy, 
Her face all radiant with the joy, 
She felt to see him home once more. 


My saber swinging on the bough 
Gleams in the watch-fire’s fitful glow, 
While fiercely drives the blinding snow 
Aslant upon my sadden’d brow. 


Those eherished faces all are gone 
Asleep within the quiet graves, 
Where lies the snow in drifting waves, 
And I am sitting here alone. 


There’s not a comrade here to-night 
But knows that loved ones far away, 
On bended knees, this night will pray: 
** God bring our darling from the fight.” 


But there are none to wish me back, 
For me no yearning prayers arise, 

The lips are mute and closed the eyes, 
My home is in the bivouac. 

On Monday the 25th, died George Lillie 
Craik, LLL.D., Professor of History and English 
Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast. He 
was born in Fife in 1799, and was the son of a 
po a9 2 In oo oe pane § ~ te _ 

t em nt under Mr. Charles Knight an 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge. He wrote the “ Pursuit of Knowledge 

er Difficulties,” for the Library of Enter- 
taining Knowledge ; the “Pictorial History of 
Eagland,’’ ‘‘Sketches of Literature and Learn- 
ing in England, from the Norman Conquest to 
the Accession of Elizabeth,” ‘‘ History of British 
Commerce,” ‘S r and his Poetry,” ‘‘ Out- 
lines of the History of the English Language,” 
“The English of Shakespeare,’ and ‘‘ The 
Romance of the Peerage.” He has been Pro- 
fessor in Queen’s College, Belfast, since 1849. 











Mr. Puiumptrre has written a volume of 
poems called ‘‘ Master and Scholar, &€., &c.” 
Amon 


gst them is the following sonnet, entitled 
‘**A Voice from Oxford,” addressed to Mr, 


Gladstone :— 


On, noblest statesman thou of all our time, 
On to the tasks that lie before thee still, 
To guide, control, raise, purify the will 
Of toiling millions in their manhood’s prime. 
Thy fight soars high above the cloudy clime 
Where dull tradition holds her wonted sway, 
And those who haunt the twilight hate the day, 
And fear and sloth still lag behind the time. 
We miss thee now, but England owns her son, 
Tried in the fire that purifies the gold : 
Ours is the loss, but thou hast nobly won ; 
Then on, be brave, the future's scroll unfold, 
And, as the months of ordered progress run, 
m out thy treasures bring forth new and old. 


The book is published by Mr. Strahan, uni- 
form with the author's elegant translation of 
Sophocles. 

Ir may be as well to remind those who are 
lamenting the probable loss of their Continental 
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tour this year, that the Tyrol is still open, and Now ready, im aaeane oad Weeden ote “ oL 
it can be reached without going Prussia, 


or any of the countries which are at present the 
actual seat of war. 

Proressor G. SrepHEeNns, of Copenhagen, is 
engaged on a detailed account of the ‘‘ Old- 
Northern Runic Inscriptions belonging to the 
Iron Age of Denmark.” His book will be ilus- 
trated by fac-similes and alphabets. The number 
of stone implements alone preserved in public 
and private collections in Denmark has been 
estimated at 40,000. 

Proressor JowetTr will preach to-morrow 
evening at Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Murray will shortly publish a companion 
volume to ‘‘The Architecture at Ahmedabad,” 
containing some of the principal edifices in 
Dharwar and Mysore. 

Ir is announced that examinations for the 
Civil Service of India will be held on Tuesday, 
April 9, 1867. Certificates—of age, shqwing that 
the candidate’s age on March 1, 1867, will be 
above seventeen and under twenty-one years, of 
physical health, and moral character—must be 
transmitted to the Civil Service Commissioners, 
Dean’s Yard, by the Ist of February next, to 
whom all applications are to be addressed. 

A NEw story, ‘‘ The Village on the Cliff,” is 
commenced in the Cornhill this month, but 

robably a second or even a third edition will 
be required before the demand to read ‘‘ The 
Loss of the Steamship ‘London,’” by one of 
the passengers, is satisfied. 
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PIRE! FIRE!! FIRE!!! 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, &c., hand- 
somely printed, 544 pp., demy 8vo, price £1 4s. (postage 10d.), 


FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, and FIRE- 


BRIGADES: with a History of Manual and Steam Fire- 
Engines, their Construction, Use, and Management; Re- 
marks on Fire-proof Buildings and the Preservation of Life 
from Fire; Statistics of the Fire Appliances in English 
Towns; Foreign Fire Systems; Hints for the Formation of, 
and Rules for, Fire-Brigades ; and an Account of American 
Steam Fire-Engines. By C. F. T. Youne, C.E., Author of 
**Steam Poweron Common Roads,” &c. 


** H.RH. the PRINCE of WALES has been 
pleased to accept a Copy of this Work. 


** Mr. Young has proved by his present work that he is a good 
engineer, and of sufficient literary skill and energy to 
produce a very readable and interesting volume.”—Engineer. 


** Fire is now in fashion. It always has a singular fascination 
for most human beings. It appeals to many emotions; it pro- 
vides danger for the brave, novelty for the trifler, lights and 
shades for artists, excitement for all. But now it may be said 
that there is in London a species of fire-worship, of which Mr. 
Young may be said to be the Hierarch. Prince and t 
alike take part in the ceremonies. ... Mr. Young’s book is 
thoroughly practical.”—Reader. 


** Fire, above all the elements, is to be dreaded in a great 
city, and Mr. Young deserves hearty thanks for the elaborate 

ins, benevolent spirit, scientific knowledge, and lucid exposi- 
ion he has brought to bear upon his subject ; and his substan- 
tial book should meet with substantial success, for it concerns 
everyone who has even a skin which is not fireproof.”—Iius- 
trated London News. 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 











NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, 1 Vol., cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


Lynton Grange. A. Novel. 
J. R. 


Harineron. 


By 


vy nage! ram is an ameand, se entioen ue containi 
passages of great power, an nts us ve us 
appreciation of charncter."—-The Reader. v4 


“ Lynton Grange is a novel of a highly interesting description. 
The plot is well conceived, the characters well doawn, and the 
writing easy and vigorous.”—The Morning Star. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row. 





Limp cloth, price Is., 


Systematic Memory ; or, How to 
Moke a Bad Memory Good, and a Good Memory Better. By 
» MACLAREN, 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


240 pages, boards, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s., 


Vegetable Cookery: including a 


Complete Set of Recipes for , Preserving, Pic 
the Preparation of Sauces, Soups, Beverages, &c., &. 
Joux Suuru. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE. 


ee Ot ee of BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S 
§ com av Large and Varied 
Selection of the BEST WORKS ne ’ Depestenent of Litera- 
ture, are NOW READY, and will be lorvarded Fostage Free 
on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Luuwrep, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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THE HEAVENS. An Dlustrated Hand. 
y J. Norman KYER. 


7 


attractive a mone eee 2 
as ‘2 * lem treatise 
to be apoxen of with all praise, as one towards 


editor, illustrator, and er have equally their best. 
of the translation itself we cannot apeak veo. highly. Tt has 
rs the force and freshness of original writing.”"— Saturday 
review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





A MISSING LINK IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 2 Vols., with many beautiful Illustrations, 24s., 
THE NATURALIST in BRITISH 
COLUMBIA and VANCOUVER'’S ISLAND. By Jomwn 


Keast Lorn, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British North 
American Boundary Commission. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just out, price 4d., 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 
PROPOSAL TO SECURE DEPOSITS PLACED AT 
INTEREST, 


By WILLIAM RAY SMEE, Eeq., F.S.A. 
MANN NEPHEWS, Cornhill, 





Ready 16th July, price One Guinea, NEW SCOTCH NOVEL, 
entitled, 


THE BEGGAR'S BENISON, 
In 2 Vols., with upwards of Three Hundred Illustrations, 
CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated pubiiely in 
Court that Dr. J. Collis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor 
of Chlorodyne, that the whole story of the defendant Freeman 
was deliberately untrue, and he a to say it had been 
sworn to.—See the 7'imes, July 13, . 
R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—The —_ Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the Col- 
lego of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received 
information to the effect that the 7 of any service 
in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Extravt from Medical Times, Jan. 12, 1866.—“ Is pre- 





scribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, course it would 
Py me thus singularly popular did it not ‘supply a want and 
a place.*” 





R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 


is the best and most certain remedy in Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE 
J isa certain cure in Cholera, Dysentry, Diarrhoea, Colics, &e., 


R. J. Collis Browne’s CHLORODYNE. 
—Caution.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. 
Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne ” on the Government Over- 
whelming medical testimony accompanies each Sole 
manufucturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, London. The immense demand enables the 
Proprietors to reduce the price j it is now Sold in Bottles, 
Is. 1)d., 28. Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 


ls prepared solely by Lea & Parnes, 
The Public are respec cautioned worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea & Pocus” Nemes are on 


Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
ASK FOR LEA & PERRLNS’ SAUCE, 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Propnirrons, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse & a Messrs. Barctay 
& Sox, London, &c., &c.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 














IELD’S PATENT SELF - FITTING 


CANDLES with Tapering Ends. Fitting any candlestick 
without either or sc nn 
Stearine, and the Wasteless (for -rooms) in all the usual sizes 
also, the hard CHAMBER was pee in a box, Is. 
per box) are now to be had of all dealers in Candles, and 
Wholesale only) at the 


WORKS, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 


Charing Cross Railway Station). 


(eetH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 


Messrs. LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 
DENTISTS, 


Parade, ; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
“OBSERVE. 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 


attendan Fe narnere Strovt, Oxted Strecs 
strand, London j 5 ‘Whi Hull; 10 Norfolk = 
Sheffi ; 4 East 
Scarborough 
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PERIODICALS 


FOR JULY. 








The Quarterly Review, 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
Number of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 7th, and Bills by the 9th JULY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The Edinburgh Review, 


No, CCLIIL., 
Will be published on JULY 14th, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be 
gee oa Publishers later than SATURDAY NEXT, the 
7th of ‘ 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 








Fraser's Magazine 
FOR JULY. Price 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS: 
IRELAND. 
SCIENCE: A Lecture. By the Rev. C. Kinostry. 
ECCE HOMO. Second Notice. 
THE SITE OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY RECON. 
SIDERED. 
LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE. By Earl Sranunortr. 
A CONVERSATION—THE PORTRAITS AT SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 
GEORGE PETRIE, 1790-1866. 
OPERATIONS AGAINST CHARLESTON. 


THE BEAUCLERCS, FATHER AND SON: a Novel. By 
Cuanves Crarxe, Author of ‘* Charlie Thornhill,” ** Which 
is the Winner?” &. Chapters XXI.—X XIV. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 79, 


The Cornhill Magazine 


FOR JULY. 
With Illustrations. 


ConTeNTs : 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. (With an Illustration.) 
Prerace. 
Cuarrer 1.—Adieu, Charmant Pays. 
»  IL—The Two Catherines. 
THE RELATION OF ART TO NATURE. 
THE LOSS OF THE STEAMSHIP “LONDON.” (By One of 
the Survivors.) 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE. (An Appendix.) 
A VISIT TO SANTORIN. 
PARSONISM IN EARNDALE. 


THE CLAVERINGS, (With an Illustration.) 
Cuarten XVI.—The Rivals. 
- XVil.—Let her Know that you're There, 
»  X&VII1.—Captain Clavering makes his First 
Attempt. 


THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. Parr IV.— 
Conclusion. By Marrnew Arnovp. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65 Cornhill. 





The Theological Review. 
No. XIV. Isr JULY. 


1. THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. By 
Frances Power Conse. 

2. ENGLISH RELIGION AND ENGLISH PHILAN- 
THROPY. By Cartes Beanp, B.A. 

3. THK THEOLOGICAL POSITION IN SCOTLAND. By 
H. W. Crossxey. 

4. ERNEST RENAN. Les Apétres. By C. Keean Paut, B.A. 

5. WILLIAM JOHNSON FOX. By Sir Jounx Bowrixe, LL.D, 

6. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Publishers: Messrs. WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Henrictta 
Greet, Covent Garden, London; 20 South Frederick Street, 





Art-J ournal 


For JULY. 


The number 
after Elmore’s “ Wife’s Portrait,” by S. S. Smith, Poole’s 
“ Parting,” by T. yh - ** Part of the ry grtene of the 


Parthenon, as restored by John H % : bairn. 
The Literary Contributions include?" Baron Henri Leys,” by 
with Three 
i Paradise 4 
; “ Mrs. Hemans,” by Mr. and Mrs. Hall, with Six Illustra- 


ments 
Masters ;” “ Karly Tuscan Paintings,” &., &c. 
London: VIRTUE & CO., 26 Ivy Lane. 








This day is published, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. LXXXI, (for JULY, 1866), 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS : 


CRADOCK NOWELL: A Tale of the New Forest. By 
Ricuarp Doppripcr Buackmorre. Chapters LVI.— 
LVIII. 

II, SPEECH MADE VISIBLE. By James Sreppine. 

lI. THE INFLUENCE OF IMPURE WATER ON THE 
SPREAD OF CHOLERA, By the Rev. H. Wuitt- 
MEAD. 

IV. MR. HULLAH ON TITE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Vv. “NOT KNOWN.” By Denis Fiorence MacCantuy. 


VI. MODERN COMMENTARIES ON THE BIBLE. 2nd 
Article. St. Paul and the Apostles. By Reginatp 
Srvarr Poote. 


VII. BAKER'S EXPLORATION OF THE NILE SOURCES, 


VIII. ESSAYS AT ODD TIMES. 
XI1.—Of certain Dead Weights of Society. 


IX. EARL GREY, LORD BROUGHAM, AND THE RE- 
FORM MINISTRY. 


X. SILCOTE OF SILCOTES. By Henry Kunesuey, Author 
of ** Ravenshoe,” “ The Hillyars and the Burtons,” &c. 


Chapter I.—Moonlight. 
»  Il.—Firelight. 
»» 111.—Three of the Family. 
» IV.—A Fourth. 
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VOLUMES I. to XIIL, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
7s. 6d. each, now ready. 


A NEW STORY BY MR. HENRY KINGSLEY, 
SILCOTE OF SILCOTES, 
IS COMMENCED IN THIS NUMBER. 





MACMILLAN & CO., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations, 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., 


Journal of the Statistical Society 
FOR JUNE, Vol. XXIX., Part II. 
CONTENTS : 


1, REPORT OF THE COUNCIL AT THIRTY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


2. 8S. BROWN—THE STATISTICAL PROGRESS OF ITALY. 


3. PROFESSOR JEVONS—THE FREQUENT AUTUMNAL 
PRESSURE IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


4. T. A. WELTON—FRENCH POPULATION STATISTICS, 
MISCELLANEA, QUARTERLY TABLES, &c. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 Charing Cross, S.W. 





The British Quarterly Review, 


No. LXXXVIL., Price 6s. (for JULY), contains: 


. IRELAND. 

. THE AUTHOR OF JOHN HALIFAX. 

. AUGUSTE COMTE. 

. CONGREGATION ALISM—ENGLISH AND AMERICAN, 
. THE RECENT FINANCIAL PANIC. 

. PROFESSOR BOOLE, 

. REFORM AND THE STATE OF PARTIES, 

. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


London: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 27 Pater- 
noster Row. 
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Quarterly Journal of Science. 
CONTENTS OF No. XL, JULY, 1866, price 5s. 


1. THE MORTALITY OF LIVERPOOL AND ITS NA. 
TIONAL DANGER; with a Typhus Map of the 
Borough. 

. THE NEW IRON-FIELDS OF ENGLAND. With Wood. 
cuts. By Epwarxp Hutt, B.A., F.G.S. 

3. THE HABITS AND CONDITION OF THE TWo 
EARLIEST KNOWN RACES OF MEN. Plate and 
Woodcuts. By W. Bory Dawkuys, M.A. Oxon, F.G.S. 

4, SCIENCE AND CRIME, Tho “ Mountain Ash” Murder. 


. BRITISH VOLCANIC ROCKS, Hints to Home Tourists, 
By Arcuipatp Gerair, F.R.S. 


6. DE LA RUE AND CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
With Portrait. 

. GEOLOGICAL MAPS: Their Relation to Agriculture and 
the Coal Supply. 


8 ON A TEMPORARY OUTBURST OF LIGHT IN A 
STAR IN CORONA BOREALIS. With Woodcut, 
By Witi1am Hueernss, F.R.S. 


CHRONICLES OF SCIENCE. The International Horticul. 
tural Exhibition and Congress. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, 11 New Burlington Street. 
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Now ready, price 1s., the JULY Number of 


The Month. 


CONTENTS : 


1, A STORMY LIFE; or, Queen Margaret’s Journal. By Lady 
G. FuLierron. 


Chap. I.—The Goddeshouse at Portsmouth. 
», U.—What the Maids of Honour thought of the Queen. 
» I1I1.—A Conversation. 


2. LA GUERRE. IAMBE. By V. pe Laprapz (of the French 
Academy). 
3. ENGLISH PREMIERS. 
1V.—The Earl of Chatham and Lord Bute. 
4. “ PEACE THROUGH THE TRUTH.” 
. THE FRONTIERS OF SOUTHERN GERMANY. 
. FROM THE GRAVE OF EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
. OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Dyer’s History of Rome—Merivale’s Conversion of the 
Northern Nations—Bougaud’s Histoire de Ste. Mo- 
nique—De Broglie, L’Eglise et ’Empire Romain— 
Gorini, Défense de’ l"Eglise—Mrs. Byrne’s Cosas de 
Espana—Keon’s Dion and the Sibyls—Gury’s Compen- 
dium—O’Sullivan’s Bellarmine on the Psalms. 

. THE WINDECK FAMILY. 

Chap. XX VIII.—Sunrise. 

» XXIX.—‘* Why are there Tides in the Adriatic?” 
9 XXX.—Day. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 
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Next Week will be published, 
VOLUME II. OF 
Nimmo’s Popular Tales : 
A SERIES OF 
INTERESTING AND AMUSING STORIES 


BY EMINENT AUTHORS. 


Each Volume complete in itself. 


One Shilling Monthly. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKILN, 
MARSHALL, & CO, And all Booksellers, and at all Railway 
Bookstalls. 





Blackwood’s 


For JULY, 1866. No. DCIX. Price 2s. 6d. 


Magazine, 


CONTENTS : 


NINA BALATKA: The Story of a Maiden of Prague—Part I. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND ISSUES OF THE AMERICAN 
STRUGGLE, 


SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE—Part XIV. 
WESTMINSTER SCHOUL—Part I. 
THE PANIC IN THE CITY. 

FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 


CORNELIUS O’DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND 
OTHER THINGS IN GENERAL—Part XXIV. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR COAL? 
THE COLLAPSE. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS. 





Aanual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 
and Foreign. 


Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 


Published Monthly, with Coloured Plates of every Newly- 
discovered British Plant, Garden Novelty, and Botanical 
covery, by Watrer Fircn, F.L.S, O Articles by all 
the Leading Botanists and Horticult of the ; Re- 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the Latest 
Botanical Intelligence. A new (the Fourth) Volume now com- 
mencing 


This Journal (as will be seen from the contents of each num- 
ber) has active supporters in every part of the Globe, incl 
North and South erica, FS Africa, and Australia, 
offers great facilities for the Di on of Advertisements. 


R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 
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